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AUTHORS' PREFACE. 



No person can be oblivious to the great educational development of the 
past few years. The introduction of the kindergarten, of manual training, 
of nature study, of drawing, of modeling and of color work into the 
schools have all led the way to a broader and fuller recognition of the 
subject of art as an essentially important feature of public education both 
for the proper development of the individual child and also as a prepara- 
tion for practical social life. 

ART FOR SOCIAL WELL-BEING. 

The psychological developments of the past few years, whether psy- 
chology be regarded from the old metaphysical, or faculty, standpoint, or 
from the newer standpoint of physiological investigation, also establishes 
the supreme importance of art as the expression of individual creative 
activity in the training of youth for sdcial well-being. 

ART AS A SUBJECT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

In the opinion of the authors of this Course the time has therefore 
come when the subject of art as a definite, fundamental feature of public 
instruction should be clearly recognized ; and this Course is a serious at- 
tempt to formulate for the schools a system of art instruction upon a 
distinctly psychological and educational basis. The instruction starts 
with the assumption that all art work is in its nature the product of 
creative self-activity, using the study of nature and of art for certain 
definite, conscious ends, and that drawing, modeling and work with color 
are but the means by which this activity is manifested. Accordingly, in 
this series there are presented principles and methods of instruction radi- 
cally different from any that have been presented heretofore, and embodied 
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in an entirely new set of exercises. And the authors fully believe that 
the time is ripe for such a system of art instruction as is here presented. 

ARTISTS AND ART TEACHERS. 

There are now a goodly number of trained art teachers directing the 
work in the schools, who not only fully understand the technicalities of 
art but who are also acquainted with its psychological and educational 
aspects. And then, most significant of all, the series includes contribu- 
tions from some of our most eminent American artists : — 

. La Faroe, Frederick S. Church, 

Abbott Thayer, Ross Turner, 

Edwin H. Blashfield, Arthur W. Dow, 

WiNSLOW HOMER» HERBERT AdAMS. 

A DISTINCTIVE COURSE. 

The authors of this system do not feel it necessary to dwell upon the 
distinctive features which make this Course an essentially new one for our 
public schools. A mere glance at the illustrations and the nature of the 
exercises shows how essentially different in aim and method this system is 
from any which has preceded it. In the preparation of this Course the 
authors have received assistance from very many persons, and they take a 
special pleasure in acknowledging the valuable assistance tliey have re- 
ceived from the leading supervisors and teachers of art instruction in the 
country. 

The authors desire to acknowledge the very great assistance received 
from Mrs. Edith Clark Chadwick, in the preparation of the illustrations. 

VALUABLE COUNSEL. 

The authors also desire to acknowledge their obligations for valuable 
counsel to Mrs. Hannah J. Carter, The Prang Normal Art Classes ; Mrs. 
M. E. Riley, Supervisor of Drawing, St. Louis, Mo. ; Mr. James Frederick 
Hopkins, Art Director, Boston, Mass. ; Miss Josephine C. Locke, Super- 
visor of Drawing, Chicago, 111. ; Prof. W. S. Goodnough, Supervisor of 
Drawings Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Miss Katherine E. Shattuck, Normal Class, 
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Art Department, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Miss Sara A. Fawcett, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Newark, N. J. ; Miss Elisa A. Sargent, Supervisor 
of Drawing, Wilkesbarre, Pa. ; Miss Augusta L. Balch, Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, Salem, Mass. ; Miss Helen Fraser, Supervisor of Drawing, Columbus, 
O. ; Miss Myra Jones, Supervisor of Drawing, Detroit, Mich. ; Miss Stella 
Skinner, Supervisor of Drawing, New Haven, Conn. ; Miss Mabel S. 
Emery, Boston, Mass. ; Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins, Chicago, 111 ; Miss Edith 
Palmer, Director of Art, Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md. ; Mr. Alfred 
V. Churchill, Director of Art, Teachers' College, New York ; Miss Eliza 
B. Richardson, Mrs. Alice Brannan Haley, The Prang Normal Art 
Classes ; Miss Wilhemina Seegmiller, Supervisor of Drawing, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; Miss Ruth Warner, Art Instructor, Teachers' Training Classes, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Miss Bonnie Snow, Supervisor of Drawing, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ; Miss Harriette L. Rice, Supervisor of Drawing, Providence, 
R. I. ; Miss Mary W. Gilbert, Supervisor of Drawing, New Bedford, 
Mass. ; Miss Ida E. Boyd, Primary Supervisor of Drawing, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. ; Mrs. Lucy Booth, Boston, Mass. ; Mrs. Franc Elliott, Supervisor of 
Drawing, Aurora, 111. ; Miss Mary E. Grarretson, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Alleghany, Pa. ; Miss Ruth Gould, Chicago, 111. 

JOHN S. CLARK, 
MARY DANA HICKS, 
August 1,^1898, WALTER S. PERRY. 
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ART AND ART EDUCATION. 

The Prang Elementary Course of Art Instruction assumes 
that Art properly understood is not an imitative copy of nature, but a 
new creative use of nature's materials for human purposes. The primi- 
tive industrial arts — building, weaving, pottery-making and the like — 
stood, not for the mere reflection or multiplication of already existing 
natural objects, but for human ideas (at first very dim) about the needs of 
life and about ways of meeting those needs. The great constructive, 
industrial arts of to-day, which have grown out of these rude, primitive 
arts, rise from the same source, a source within human nature ; and that 
source is what is called creative imagination. 

But the human race has other needs than those for shelter, food and 
clothing to the satisfaction of which the industrial or "useful** arts are 
chiefly directed. Men have not alone bodies to be cared for, but also 
hearts, minds and souls crying out for nourishment, for exercise, for 
growth. Feelings of love, admiration and awe are as "natural** as feel- 
ings of cold and hunger, only they have to do with a higher phase of 
human nature than that which pertains to the body. .They are that for 
which the body exists. Man instinctively tries to express his best self in 
a way to appeal to others; and thus the so-called "Fine Arts** have come 
into existence, including painting, sculpture and architecture, all inter- 
related in practical affairs and all related so closely to the industrial or 
" useful ** arts that the dividing line between them is more theoretic than 
real. The source of the Fine Arts, therefore, is within our human nature. 
It is the creative imagination, directed by the heart, mind and soul, which 
here uses nature's facts in its own way. 
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This is, in brief, the general idea of art which the authors aim to em- 
body in The Prang Elementary Course of Art Instruction. It is by no 
means desired that philosophic theories of art be imposed upon children. 
If teachers grasp the underlying idea, they will naturally use more con- 
sistent and practical methods of class-work than are sometimes followed 
in a hap-hazard way, in the absence of any real understanding of what 
art is. 

With this idea of art and its place in the world, as a basis in the 
teacher's mind, it will be apparent that elementary art instruction should 
aim to develop the best mental powers of each individual child. The 
growth of the children's creative imagination along healthy lines, accom- 
panied by growth in manual skill as the result of actual practice in doing 
things, is the main purpose of the whole course. To this end the child is 
led to make and classify in his mind observations of form and color in 
nature, and observations of form and color as used by master-workers in 
already existing art creations. These two correlated lines of observation 
— together with the exercise of personal, creative activity — are of the 
greatest educational importance. The helpful influence of studying good 
art-examples cannot be overestimated, quickening as they do the child's 
artistic sense, inspiring him with fresh interest and leading him to work 
towards higher ideals than those which he would perceive unaided. 

For instance, in connection with the study of Nature for her 
material facts and her spiritual meanings, the pupil studies fine artistic 
renderings of nature, — plant life, animal life and landscape, where beauty 
of space arrangement is well considered, — leading up to studies of fine 
landscape motives in the best decorative composition, and to the creative 
utilization of landscape motives in original compositions. 

In connection with the study of Industrial Construction pupils 
are led to consider not only fitness of form to material and to purpose, 
but also beauty of form and proportion and of space relations. Examples 
of constructive drawing wh^re all these elements have been carefully con- 
sidered are presented for study in the various grades, giving a wide vari- 
ety of subjects, and in the higher grades broadening into the study of 
examples of architectural masterpieces. 

In connection with the study of Historic Ornament and Deco- 
rative Design the pupil also studies space relations, both through obser- 
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vation of examples and through original, creative work, learning to see in 
the characteristic ornaments of dififerent nations and different ages not 
simply a record of environments and race histories, but also and above all 
a showing of the manifold ways in which people have tried to express 
their own ideals of beauty and harmony in form and color and in space 
relations. 

Pose Drawing, begun in the lowest grades and there incidentally 
utilized as a means of illustrating stories of human character and action, 
is strengthened in every grade by the presentation of artists' drawings 
from the pose ; and, as the study of beauty in space relations gradually 
shows its bearing upon pose drawing, the examples given from great 
artists like Thayer, Sargent, Blashfield and La Farge lead pupils' power of 
appreciation up toward the supreme artistic utilization of the human figure 
in the greatest decorative art, where man's own image is used to show forth 
the finest feelings, the most exquisite fancies and the greatest thoughts of 
the masters. 

To reach these ends necessarily implies careful training for the pupil. 
Drawing is not " natural " to children in the same sense in which speak- 
ing, walking and eating are natural. Counting out the rare artistic gen- 
iuses that appear not once or twice in a whole generation of children, it 
must always remain true that good drawing cannot be secured merely by 
giving children opportunity for the expression of their present selves, but 
by sympathetic, intelligent, conscientious training, leading them toward 
still higher stages of appreciation and of creative power. 

Yet the development of personal skill in drawing is only a part of 
the purpose of the Course. The cultivation of readiness in the use of 
drawing in connection with other studies is also a part of the purpose. 
These are means toward an end. The end is twofold ; it includes the 
development of individual, creative power according to the measure of 
each child's natural endowment, and it includes the development of indi- 
vidual, appreciative power, each child rising gradually from the point 
where he enjoys only the sort of thing which he can do for himself, up to 
a point where he is able to enter in some measure into the thought and 
feeling of really great artists. 
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What is needed for Art Training. 

In preparing material for such art training, the needs of the super- 
visor or director of the teachers and children must be carefully consid* 
ered. The drawing-book with fine examples of painting, sculpture and 
architecture from masters on illustrative pages and with special examples 
on the drawing pages is needed. Such a drawing-book gives inspiration 
and instruction to teachers and children by examples of good composition 
and rendering, of historic ornament and of conventions of industrial draw* 
ing and also by providing that sequence of work which is so essential for 
all true progress. 

The supervisor or director may direct and personally inspire the 
teachers through meetings, classes, visits and courses of study, but even 
with drawing-books these cannot suffice for the needs of the teachers in 
the absence of the supervisor. Therefore, manuals are provided which 
enable the supervisor or director to put into the hands of the teachers the 
general plan, principles and methods of Art Instruction for reference and 
for study. 

In addition to drawing-books and manuals, the teachers should be 
supplied with material which will serve to educate and elevate the pupils 
— objects of nature and of art which will help in the formation of ideals. 
Growing plants in the windows of the schoolroom will do much to bring 
the child to a love and appreciation of nature. 

Types of form — the type models, and types of color as found in the 
color unit, are needed as standards by which to classify and to appreciate 
general form and color. Beautiful objects of art as subjects for study and 
for drawing aid very much in the cultivation of taste. A collection of fine 
pottery forms is a valuable adjunct in Art Instruction. 

And finally, examples of the great art conceptions of the world, 
simply framed and hung upon the walls of the schoolroom will create 
an atmosphere of fine thought and feeling conducive to that appreciation 
and production of the beautiful by each individual pupil for which Art 
Instruction aims. 
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THE SUBJECT DIVISIONS OF ART INSTRUCTION. 

There are three distinct yet correlated subjects in Art Instruction 
which call for careful consideration : — 

Representation, the science and art of delineating or ••cpresenting objects as 

they appear to the eye. 
Decoration, the science and art of producing beauty in ornament 
Construction, the science and art of making diagrams or working-drawings, 

which give the facta c£ objects, and from which objects may be constructed. 

Every course of drawing should give well-balanced and closely con- 
nected instruction in the three subjects — Representation, Decoration, 
Construction — should lead to the appreciation of beautiful form in each 
of the three subjects, and should provide suitable examples of " rendering " 
as well as of historic ornament. 

Care should be taken to have the nature of these three subjects 
clearly developed in the minds of the pupils ; and frequent opportunity 
should be taken to recall and impress them. Instruction in the three 
subjects should be as nearly parallel as possible ; it would be found a 
great disadvantage to pursue one of them for six months at a time to the 
exclusion of the other two. 

Composition is essential in all these subjects. It includes selection, 
arrangement, proportion, space relations. Thus there is composition in 
pictures — composition in ornament — composition in constructive de- 
sign. Composition in art, as in literature and in music, may be studied in 
the work of artists, but it can be produced only by the individual as it of 
necessity implies original wort 



Representation ; or. Drawing as Applied in Representing tiie 
Appearance of Objects 

Representation deals not only with the truth of appearance ; it also 
requires the making of a picture by composition as well as by drawing 
The art principles of selection and arrangement can be applied in e? 
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mentary composition by the pupils, not only in the selection and grouping 
of objects to make a picture, but also in selection and arrangement in 
landscape. Here space relations and line direction play important parts. 
It must be remembered that composition appeals directly to the creative 
faculty. 

What a Picture is. — A true picture shows not only how an object 
or a group of objects appears, but it tells also something of the one who 
has drawn the picture. It tells how the objects looked to him ; it tells 
not only what he saw, but also what he thought about the objects. For 
whoever draws a picture indicates, or tries to indicate, in the drawing 
what parts he cared for most. He also endeavors to show his ideas of 
beautiful composition. This human element, added to the true presenta- 
tion of the appearance of objects, makes the real picture. 

Now a picture may be in outline, in light and dark, in light and 
shade, or in color. The study and drawing of the appearance of simple 
models and objects for the mere outline is valuable in order to attain 
a realization of the true appearance in different positions. Along 
with this, there should be a study of the best methods of expressing the 
relative importance of objects, of showing the greatest beauty of contour 
and of light and shade, and of giving feeling to the work by drawing ; 
also of suggesting color through light and dark by " pencil-painting " or 
by ink and the brush, or by painting with color. 

PICTORIAL COMPOSITION. 

Its Purpose. — One of the most important elements in Representa- 
tion is that of composition. This element enters into all Representation, 
whether of single objects or a group of objects. Its purpose is to create 
a subtile arrangement or synthesis of lines, of forms, of colors, which 
shall present a beautiful whole. The final test of composition must be 
its effect in producing a beautiful impression as a whole — an impression 
attained only through that interrelation and subordination of parts which 
makes oneness — unity. Ruskin defines composition as **the help of 
everything in the picture by everything else." The first step toward 
composition is selection, looking toward harmony. The objects selected 
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for a group may be beautiful in themselves, and yet, if their relation to 
each other, if their mutual "help" is not considered, if, in other words, 
they are not "composed," the effect as a whole will not be beautiful. 

Selection of Objects. — It is well to remember that even in its 
beginnings this work should be pictorial art. For this purpose, select 
objects which are beautiful in form and pleasing in association. The 
many pleasant associations that we have with objects which are constant 
companions form a good basis for direct study. 

The selection of natural objects must be made with equal care. It is 
frequently said that "Nature never makes a mistake." The inference 
made by some from this statement is that all natural objects are beautiful. 
A moment's reflection will show that this is not true. In selecting 
natural objects, of any definite kind, for Form Study and Drawing, the 
guiding thought should be to choose characteristic and beautiful ex- 
amples. 

A Group. — In making a group, determine first the idea to be 
expressed, thus leading to the selection of objects having harmonious 
relations. The idea of the group, then, controls the selection of the 
objects — here again appears the maxim, as true in art as in education, 
the whole before the parts. If the idea is to express the beauty of fruit, 
let the group be wholly of fruit. If the idea is to express the beauty of 
vegetables — fruits of the earth — let the group be wholly of vegetables. 
A variety of things having no apparent connection with one another gives 
no pleasure in a picture, and distracts rather than composes. For in- 
stance, a group of delicate fruit with rougher vegetables seem inharmoni- 
ous. They have not enough in common, either in the purpose which 
they serve or in their general appearance. . The arrangement is incon- 
gruous. Only the most hardy fruit should be grouped with vegetables. 

The Arrangement of a Group If a picture of a group is desired, 

it will not, then, be satisfactory to place the objects at random and draw 
them. Some thought must be given to the arrangement ; for, if arranged 
in one way, the group may be very pleasing, while if arranged differently, 
the group may not be at all pleasing. If such arrangements are consid- 
ered thoughtfully, it will be found that, in the one case, the simple prin- 
ciples of elementary composition have been regarded, and in the other 
they have been disregarded. It will be found, moreover, that these prin- 
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ciples of composition are so simple and natural that children may be led 
to discover them. In studying the arrangement of a group, consider, — 

1. The place of the principal object. 

2. The place of the secondary objects. 

3. The figure made by the group on the table. 

4. Partial view of some of the objects. 

5. Upper line of the group. 

6. Variety in the positions of the axes and in the faces visible. 

7. Repose of the objects. 

8. Unity of the group— distance between objects. 

(i) Choose the principal object, and, generally, place it centrally but 
not exactly in the centre ; (2) do not place the other objects in a straight 
line with the principal object ; (3) try the effect of placing the objects so 
that if the centres of their bases were connected an irregular figure would 
be made; (4), place them as if they were good friends and belonged 
together, and (5) so that they will appear at rest. But remember (6) 
that the objects should not have the same positions, that is, their axes 
should not be all upright or all horizontal ; they should not be parallel or 
at right angles to each other ; and they should not present exactly the 
same faces ; and (7) one of the objects should be partially hidden behind 
another, even if there are no more than two objects in the group. Look 
now (8) to see if, in the group that you have made, the objects will ap- 
pear of the same height when drawn. If so, change them, for the effect 
will not be pleasing. By skilful questioning, the pupils can be led to 
these points. 

It will be noticed that unity, repose and variety are emphasized as of 
particular importance. They are indeed essentials in all good pictorial 
composition. Both variety and repose should be tributary to unity in any 
composition. Where unity is lacking, repose is always lacking. 

Consider also the arrangement with reference to carrying the eye 
into the picture. Placing one object farther back than another suggests 
distance into the picture, which is always pleasing, as it brings with it the 
feeling of freedom and atmosphere. If one of the objects is placed so 
that its axis or its leading lines tend from you, it will aid in producing 
the effect of distance. 
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And as a test of the whole, consider the general space relations. 
This may be shown in a very satisfactory way by enclosing the group, as 
it were, by observing it through an oblong opening cut in paper, which 
wiirmake a frame for the group. The hands held first vertically and then 
horizontally also suggest a frame. 

PLACING. 

Placing Objects or Groups. — Thought should be given to the 
placing of the various sprays, objects or groups, so that they may be 
advantageously seen. It is always better for a pupil to draw from an ob- 
ject or group on some desk other than his own, to get the softening and 
unifying efifect of distance : and frequently it is well that the object or 
group drawn should be at considerable distance. After the objects or 
groups are placed, let each pupil look about the room to find that which 
he likes the best and which he can see in its best position ; for art seeks 
for the best. 




The placing of objects is generally something of a problem. But in 
the case of an upright cylindric or conic object, which always appears the 
same, the solution is easy. Boards may be procured long enough to 
extend across the aisles between the desks. Two such boards would be 
required for each alternate aisle, one being needed at the front and one 
half-way down the aisle. Cleats may be screwed on the ends of the 
boxes of the desk to serve as supports for these boards when they are 
needed for the drawing exercise. The other aisles will be left free for 
the teacher or pupils. At the close of the exercise, the boards can be 
removed and put away. 
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Other models and objects may be arranged on the desks. Each 
pupil may pile three or four books far back upon the desk, alternately at 
the left and right. If there is absolutely no level part of the desk, raise 
the pile by placing a folded paper under the front, so that there may be a 
surface about level for the models. On the upper book place a sheet of 
manila paper, and then arrange the models or objects to make a pleasing 
group. Be careful that the objects are not too far below the eye. 

If branches are to be drawn they may be hung in various places, so 
as to give the best opportunity for study to the greatest number. If they 
are hung on the blackboard for the pupils in the front seats, a piece of 
white or neutral-tinted paper should be placed behind them. A paste- 
board folded like a table picture-frame or an open book standing on a 
board across the aisle serves very well as a support for a small branch. 

A spray of leaves or flowers should be studied from all sides to dis- 
cover its most pleasing aspect. It is well to have a spray placed in a vase 
of good form ; if that is not practicable, it is frequently possible to keep 
the spray in good position by placing the end between the leaves of a 
closed book which is standing. It is well, also, to have the spray at some 
little distance from the pupil who is drawing it. It may sometimes be 
desirable to remove part of the stem or a leaf or two, or perhaps to add 
another spray in order to get a good effect. The Japanese make the 
arrangement of leaves and flowers a very serious study. There is an in- 
teresting book by Conder on this Japanese art. 

APPEARANCE OF OBJECTS. 

Technical Points. — There are certain technical points and general 
principles which follow concerning the appearance of objects that every 
teacher should know. - The pupil in the primary and lower grammar 
grades learns these points simply as matters of experience without definite 
statement, but in the upper grammar grades generalization concerning 
these points begins and teachers should be prepared. 

Why the Appearance of Objects differs from their Facts. — The 
appearance of an object as to outlines depends on two conditions : — 

I. Its position in regard to the observer. 2. Its distance from the observer. 
Position affects the apparent form of an object; distance affects the apparent 

SIZE. 
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The apparent form of any object^ except a perfect sphere^ varies with every posi^ 
tion in which it is placed in regard to the observer. 

The apparent size of an object decreases as its distance from the observer increases. 

The effect of distance on the apparent size of an object is a matter 
of common observation. Compare a vertical measurement on the pencil 
(see page 12) of an object at a distance of three feet, with a vertical meas* 
ure of the same object at a distance of ten feet. 





Measurement on the Pencil. — The use of measurement on the pen- 
cil is to obtain proportion. If pupils do not already know how to measure 
on the pencil, the following practice is desirable. The teacher draws upon 
the board at the front of the room vertical oblongs of different proportions. 
If the schoolroom is wide, it will be better to have several such oblongs, — 
some at the left, some in the middle, and some at the right end of the 
board. The teacher gives the following directions, and sees that each is 
intelligently carried out before proceeding to the next, explaining that the 
measurement to be taken first is the width of the oblong, — next the 
height of the oblong. The exercise may be varied by measuring objects 
in the room, as window-panes, door-panels, etc. 

Remember that these measurements g\wt proportion only, not size.. 

In measuring horizontally, take great care that the pencil is parallel 
to the line of the eyes ; in measuring vertically, that the pencil does not 
incline either backward or forward, either to the right or to the left ; that 
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It is kept in the same plane, as if against a vertical pane of glass directly 
in front of the eye.* 

As it is necessary that the distance of the pencil from the object 
should be absolutely the same while studying any one object or group, 
all measurements should be taken with shoulders resting firmly against 
the back of the chair, and the pencil at arm's length ; it will be necessary 
also to take all measurements with one eye closed. 





Pig. I. Fig. s. 

Position and Practice by Pupils in Holding the Pencil for Meas- 
urement. — Sit well back in the chair, with head erect, and shoulders 
resting firmly against the back of the chair. Grasp the pencil in the 
middle with the fingers, leaving the thumb, and, as occasion demands 
the forefinger, free to move along the pencil. 

Hold the pencil horizontal and parallel to the line of the eyes, at 
arm's length, with the point to the right. Drop the hand to rest. Hold 
the pencil vertical (not inclining either backward or forward, either to 
the right or the left), at arm's length, with the point downward. 

Measuring Horizontally. — Sit back in the chair, close one eye^ and 
hold the pencil horizontal, at arm's length, with the point to the right, 
and so that the left end appears to be lust at the left side of the form 
or figure to be measured ; move the thumb until it appears to be just 
at the right side, Fig. i. 

* These are the accepted rules for measurement, and at present they seem the most practical ones. 
Cylindric, conic and spheric perspective brings up some problems with regard to these rules that are not yet 
worked out. 

Those who are interested in the subject of perspective problems will find them admirably treated in 
"Modem Perspective," by Professor William R. Ware. 
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Measuring Vertically. — Hold the pencil vertical, at arm's length, 
with the point downward, at such a height that the upper end of the 
pencil appears to be exactly on a line with the upper side of the form or 
figure to be' measured ; move the thumb up or down the pencil until the 
thumb appears to be on a line with the lower side of the form or figure, 
Fig. 2, page i2. 

Comparing Two Measurements. — Remember always to take the 
same position (back in the chair, pencil at arm's length) for any two 
measurements that you wish to compare ; and that the measurements give 
proportion onfyy not size. Take the shorter measurement on the pencil, 
keep it by holding the thumb fixed ; turn the pencil and compare this 
measurement with the longer, by seeing how many times the shorter 
measurement can be repeated in the longer. Decide carefully upon the 
proportion between the two measurements. 

As a preliminary to the exercises in Representation, this practice 
can be given in measurement on the pencil. It is not intended, however, 
that in the early exercises the objects shall be studied by measurement 
on the pencil, as it is desired to lead the pupils to see approximately the 
appearance of objects without this aid. It would be well to call for 
judgment by the eye first, then measurement on the pencil. And even 
when measurements on the pencil are made, it must be remembered 
that they are of assistance only in determining general proportion. It 
is almost impossible to secure absolutely correct measurements by such 
means ; the eye must always be the final test. 

Study of Direction of Edges. — In order to study the direction of 
a horizontal edge, hold a pencil horizontal and parallel to the line of the 
eyes, at arm's length with the point to the right. Raise or lower the 
pencil as the edge to be observed may be higher or lower ; but keep it 
always horizontal and parallel to the line of the eyes. Compare the 
direction of the edge observed with that of the pencil. The observation, 
by this means, of the upper edge of a door or of a window-blind, open 
and shut, brings out admirably the difference in apparent direction. 

General Principles. — Nearly all the principles in this subject can 
be gained from the study of the appearance of type forms, the simplest 
geometric solids. These type forms may be broadly classified as, — 
I. Cylindric forms. 2. Rectangular forms. 
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By observations of such forms, pupils may be led to see, and to 
express orally and by drawing: — 

/. That a circle seen obliquely always appears like an ellipse, 
2. That the more obliquely the circle is seen, thi more nearly the ellipse ap- 
Proaches a straight line. 




J. That the less obliquely the circle is seen, the more nearly the ellipse approaches 

a circle, 
4 That a horizontal face, when above or below the eye, always appears fore- 

shortened. 



L.ofE. 



V? 



J". That the farther of two edges, horizontal from left to rights appears shorter 

than the nearer, 
6, That all parallel horizontal edges, receding from the eye^ appear to converge, 
Jo That all receding horizontal edges appear to incline toward the level of the eye^ 

and must be so drawn. 
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TAai all parallel horizontal edges receding from the eye appear to converge to a 
point on the level of the eye^ and must be drawn so that^ if produced^ they 
will meet in a point on the level of the eye (Z. of E.), 

That parallel horizontal edges receding to the left appear to converge to a point 
on the level of the eye at the left of the object; those receding to the right 
appear to converge to the right of the object. These points are called 
respectively Vanishing Point i {K P. i) and Vanishing Point 2 {V, P, 2), 




10. That for rectangular objects standing with side faces turned equally away, the 

vanishing points are equidistant from the object, 

11. That the farther vertical edges appear shorter than the nearer, and should be 

so drawn. 

12. That for rectangular objects standing with side faces turned unequally away, 

V, P, I and V. P. 2 are unequally distant from the object, according to the 
angles at which the object stands. 



Y,P.L 




V.V.2; 



The illustrations of the appearance of the group of objects and of 
the square prism below the level of the eye exemplify principles 1-8. 
The illustrations given of the cube turned and below the level of 
the eye is an exemplification of principles 6-1 1. These principles can 
also be confirmed and impressed by the study of square plinths above 
the eye, as in the case of the abacus of a column. The illustrations of 
these principles are made from models, as the exact forms of the models 
show the application of these principles more clearly than irregular ob- 
jects would do. It is delightful to see how pupils will deduce the essen- 
tial laws of the change in the appearance of objects in different positions, 
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from their own observation. This deduction, however, should not be 
forced, but should come as a natural growth. 

RENDERING. 

Outline* Light and Dark, Light and Shade. — There are three 
ways of carrying out a picture with pencil, pen, or brush in monotone — 
in outline^ in ligkt and dark, in light and shade. In outline^ as has been 
said above, the lines should vary according to texture and importance and 
a slight expression of light and shade may also be given. 

In what is known as light and dark^ color contrasts and values are 
shown by means of masses of light and dark, sometimes in two tones, 
sometimes in more. Examples of expression of color and of pleasing 
space relations by light and dark, will be found all through the drawing- 
books, notably in the illustrations from the Japanese and those by Arthur 
W. Dow. 

In light and shade y the efifect of sunlight and shadow is represented. 
See Light and Shade, page 19. Color effects shown by light and dark 
and the effects of light and shade are frequently found in the same 
drawing. 

Blocking-in. — It is a great art principle to look for the mass first, 
whether in form, or in light and shade. Every exercise in Representa- 
tion should tend to fix this great principle. Blocking-in — that is, 
getting the general shape and proportion in the quickest and simplest 
manner possible — is one of the means by which attention is directed first 
to the mass, the object as a whole, rather than to the details — to the 
group as a whole, rather than to individual objects in the group. There- 
fore it is well to block in an object or a group. But very few lines should 
be used ; for if every change in direction should be represented by a line, 
the process of blocking-in would become that of studying details- See 
Plate I and also the illustration on page 17. 

You will note that the blocking-in lines sometimes touch the outlines 
of the objects, sometimes cross them, and sometimes do not touch them 
at all, as there may sometimes be subordinate objects or outlines, that do 
not affect the outer limit of the group. The blocking-in lines may be 
continuous, or may be simply indications of direction. The illustration 
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below shows how a few lines will bring out the general mass ; a few more 
have been added to bring out each object as a whole. The special points 
in blocking-in are proportion of the mass, shape of the mass, size suited 
to the space. Thdre is no rule for blocking-in which excludes any of 
these conditions; any of these ways may be taken which will help to 
express the general shape of the mass. Whatever way is taken, however, 
blocking-in lines should be very light, that they may not interfere with 
the later stages of the drawing. And there should not be a feeling that 
they must be absolutely adhered to ; it frequently happens that changes 
are found necessary as the drawing progresses. 




Blocking-in has more than the immediate effect of getting the shape 
of the particular thing to be drawn. It induces a habit of mind ; it leads 
to study of the mass everywhere, to large views, to looking at the whole 
before the parts, beginning first in judgment of form in mass, then in 
detail of a group of forms, continuing this habit in judgment of actions 
and of events. 

Quality of Line. — Every drawing should show a feeling for the 
character of the material of the object drawn. This is always seen in 
what is called artistic rendering. Natural objects differ from manu- 
factured objects in substance and texture, and they have varying outlines. 
The wooden models are exact in form and outline ; therefore, in drawing 
their outlines, a more definite but still transparent line should be used. 
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Outlines not only vary in direction, but they are more decided and 
definite in some parts than in others. This variation in direction and in 
definiteness is expressive of the varying forces of life and growth, and 
must be rendered by a similarly varying line in the drawing. A lemon, 
being somewhat indefinite in outline, on account of the peculiar texture 
of the skin which holds its delicious fragrance, should be drawn with a 
line varying in thickness and not quite continuous. The skin of the 
apple is smoother ; this will need a somewhat lighter line and more con-- 
tinuous throughout than the line for the lemon. Remember also that it 
is the general form which should be expressed, and not the small details. 

Table-Line. — In order to show that an object or group is resting 
on something, and thus to give an effect of rest in the drawing, what is 
called a table-line is frequently added. This line represents the farther 
edge of the table or shelf on which the object rests. Place an apple on 
a book slightly below the level of the eye, and observe how high up on the 
outline the farther edge of the book appears to be. This will help you in 
drawing the table-line. In order to have the table-line properly observed, 
the teacher must see that objects are not placed too near the farther edge 
nor too far in front of it. In the former case, the table-line will appear 
too low, and as if the object were in danger of tumbling off; in the latter 
case, the table-line will appear too high, and as if the object were sur- 
rounded by too much space. A good general rule is to place the object 
so that the farther edge of the table or object on which it rests will 
appear to be less than half-way up the height of the object. The table- 
line should always be made a little lighter than the line of the object, to 
express distance and subordination. 

Rendering of a Group. — Having blocked in the group, the next 
thought must be how to finish it so that it may best tell its story. The 
rendering oi a group of objects — that is, the quality and variety of line 
used — should be such as to suggest the leading ideas of a group. There- 
fore, in completing any drawing, keep in mind the whole thought which 
is to be expressed, and aim to express as far as possible by the rendering, 
the same ideas that were specially considered in the arrangement of the 
group. 

The Principal Object. — It is necessary that one object should be 
more noticeable than others, in order to have the eye at once attracted. 
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The principal object in a picture may not be consciously observed first, 
but the eye finds there a resting-place ; if, on the contrary, there are two 
or three objects equally prominent, the eye is distracted, and the atten- 
tion wanders. The principal object should be drawn in such a way as to 
attract the eye at once. 

Secondary Objects. — One object alone is not so interesting, as a 
group of objects ; for an agreeable element of contrast is added by means 
of the relation of other objects to the principal object. As they are 
subordinate to the principal object, they should be rendered by lines not 
as strong and not as definite as those of the principal object. 

Distance. — The effect of distance into the picture, obtained by the 
placing of some of the objects farther back than others, must be expressed 
in the rendering by making the lines for the farther objects somewhat 
lighter and less definite than those of the principal and nearer objects. 
By the addition of a background, there will be in such an arrangement, 
foreground, middle distance, background. 

Light and Shade. — In addition to the expression of distance, an 
emphasis on the side of the objects opposite the light, to suggest shade, 
will also add to the effect. If the light comes from the left, — as it should 
in every schoolroom, — the right side of the objects would be in shade, 
and hence the right side should be emphasized. But the light comes 
from above also, so that the lower part may also be strengthened. These 
dark lines suggest shade, but they also suggest light '; for there would be 
neither shade nor shadow were it not for the light. So the touches for 
shade really introduce the thought of light into the group. 

Still further the shade and shadow may be expressed by lines, varying 
according to the degree of shade and shadow, as illustrated in the Drawing- 
Books, and on Plates II and III. 

Look at any object placed in the light ; the part toward the light is 
of a different tone from the part away from the light and the object casts 
a shadow. We have, then, light on the part toward the light, shade on 
the part away from the light, and the shadow cast by the object — three 
distinct conditions as regards the light. These conditions, generally in- 
cluded under the term light and shade, are to be studied in this exercise. 

When the light comes but from one part of the room, the light on 
the object is strong, the shade and shadow are well defined. If light 
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comes from two or more directions, there will be cross lights, which will 
cause perhaps two or three shadows mingling with each other, and render 
the limits of shade and shadow vague. In any elementary study of light 
and shade, therefore, the light should be arranged as far as possible to 
fall in one direction. 

The best effects can be obtained in a schoolroom where the light 
Comes in from the side alone.* If the room is lighted from one side 
and the back, shut off the light from the back and from all but one or 
two windows at the side. If the lower part of these windows can be 
screened, it will be better. In the case of cross lights, only the strongest 
shades and shadows should be studied. 

Study of Effects. — Even more care is necessary in the arrange- 
ment and placing of objects for study of light and shade effects than for 
mere outline drawing. A group of two or more models affords more vari- 
<5ty and contrast than if but one model is taken. Suppose the sphere and 
cylinder to be chosen. Lead the pupils to discover that the sphere 
slightly in front of the cylinder makes a more agreeable arrangement than 
beside or behind the cylinder. To keep the spheres stationary, place 
them on tiny brass or rubber rings, which may be bought by the box, and 
distributed and collected with the models. 

It the teacher, in preparing for this lesson, will work at a pupil's 
desk, any peculiarities in the situation will become apparent. Observe 
the general form of the whole group — the proportion of one model to 
the other. Sketch lightly, but carefully, the cylinder and sphere. Half 
close the eyes, and look carefully at the shade upon the models and the 
shadows cast by each model upon the paper. You will see what artists 
call the breadth of light and the breadth of shade on the models — 
that is to say, the light side as a whole, and the dark side as a whole. 
Still "looking through the eyelashes,'* see how far the breadth of shade 
extends upon the cylinder, upon the sphere — the shape of the shade. 
Sec the illustration on page 21. With a line so faint that it will not be 
observed when the shade is expressed, sketch on the drawing of the 
cylinder, the blocking-in of the limit or outline of the shade — the 
same upon the sphere. Study the cast shadows most carefully as to 

* Where position can be chosen, it is well to place the objects so that the light conies from the left and 
above, for elementary work. The light on the drawing will not then be obstructed by the hand. 
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general shape — they often fall in a most unexpected way. The fore- 
shortening on a horizontal surface must not be forgotten, and the 
absolute change of general direction when continued on a vertical sur- 
face. Notice the shape of the cast shadow of the cylinder, of the 
sphere, and that the shadow of the sphere may run up on the cylinder. 
Block in very lightly the outlines of the shadows wherever they fall. 
It must be borne in mind that the shades and shadows will be different 
for each pupil. Each one must study for himself. Those in the front 
seats may get the light a little over the shoulder, so that their shades 
and shadows will not be like those for whom the light falls more directly. 




Now give careful study to the relative tones of the light, shade, and 
cast shadow. Which is lightest } Which is darkest } Which is the 
middle tone } Cast shadows are always slightly darker than the shade 
upon objects. Look at various objects upon which the light falls from 
one direction for examples. 
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Expression of Shade and Shadow. — Keep at first to simple breadth 
of light, breadth of shade, and cast shadow. Express these planes by 
drawing simply, first blocking-in as below and then showing planes of 
shade as in Fig. i, Plate II. 

After this is attained, a closer study of effects — of the contrasts 
and relations of light and shade — of what are known as values, as on 
Plate II, may be undertaken. Where is the deepest tone of shade ? 
Express this, studying the method shown in Fig. 2, Plate II. As the 
study progresses, the tender gradation and flow of shade will become 
more and more visible, and the beautiful relations of light and dark will 
appear more and more. Figs, i and 2, Plate III, show how different 
planes and values are expressed. Study all of these illustrations, and 
observe the different handling or technique. Remember that each 
medium used in drawing should be handled in its own way. It is not 
well to work with the pencil for a scumbled effect similar to charcoal, — 
the touches of the pencil should be definite and sure, but not mechanical. 
The methods illustrated here are not to be taken as rules given, but as 
suggestions and helps. The blocked-in method keeping planes of light 
and shade according to mass, is very good for beginners. Notice that 
there is a difference between a drawing merely suggesting light and 
shade by emphasis, and one in which light and shade is studied for rela- 
tions and values. 

Notice that in all the illustrations the lines are parallel and close 
enough to merge a little, and not close enough to cover the surface of 
the paper ; that in the illustrations, Figs. I and 2, Plate II, showing 
breadth of light and shade, or planes of light and shade, the lines are 
oblique, except on a horizontal surface. This direction is preferred be- 
cause it seems the nearest to neutrality ; that in the illustrations showing 
more of values, Figs, i and 2, Plate III, the direction of the surface is ex- 
pressed by lines, straight lines being used for plane faces and curved 
lines for rounding faces ; that when a shadow falls upon a horizontal sur- 
face it is expressed by horizontal lines, and that if a part of the same 
shadow falls upon a vertical face or surface, the lines expressing the 
shadow are vertical. These suggestions as to direction of line must not, 
however, be considered as absolute or prescriptive. 

The strengthening of the outline away from the light that is practised 
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in outline drawing is omitted in light and shade drawing. The limit of 
the model is expressed by the shade. Always trust as far as possible to 
the mass of shade to define the form. 

Variety. — The element of variety will appear in the rendering 
already suggested. In addition it must be remembered that the texture 
of the line should vary according to the character of the object. If the 
object is manufactured, the edges and profiles will be sharper and more 
even than those of a natural object. The edges of the models are well 
defined. The outline of fruit shows yielding irregularity ; the outline of 
leaves and flowers is tender and delicate. These qualities should be 
shown in the line. 

Unity. — The effect of unity produced by the arrangement of the 
objects can be increased in the rendering by putting the emphasis on the 
principal object, and keeping the others in their proper relation. This 
can be done not only by keeping the secondary objects more subdued in 
line than the principal objects, but also by a greater omission of detail. 

Repose. — This is one of the highest qualities in pictorial composition, 
but some of its elements may be brought out even in early work. The 
effect of repose is produced by the proper and restful arrangement of 
objects. This effect will be increased in the rendering if the transitions 
from light to dark, from definite to indefinite, are gradual and not violent. 
The table-line is a very necessary, though minor, element of repose, as it 
gives the idea of support. It should be in lighter line than the group. 

Values. — The proper relation of objects in regard to their importance 
in the group or picture is expressed by what are known as values. The 
rendering must be such that it will show the relative importance of the 
parts of a group or a picture — that is to say, the values. In artistic ren- 
dering of outline, the principal and the secondary objects, the nearer and 
the farther objects, the light and the shade, are all made manifest by the 
difference in quality and emphasis of line. The principal object has the 
strongest emphasis or accentuation, and all other objects receive less in 
proportion to their importance. This must be carefully borne iTi mind ; 
for an eager worker often forgets the need for expressing the relation 
between the principal and the subordinate objects, and emphasizes equally 
the shade on all, ignoring values, and producing a staring and "spotty" 
effect, quite different from that produced when a due regard is paid to 
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subordination of the less important, and appreciation of the more impor- 
tant, parts. From what has been said, it will be seen that in the render- 
ing of secondary objects, strong contrasts should be avoided ; the effects 
of the secondary objects as a whole should be subdued. 

In the treatment of light and shade and shadow, the study of values 
can be carried much farther, of course, than in outline as in Plates II and 
III ; and the values can be most subtilely expressed. 

When a picture is worked up towards full values, there will appear 
foreground^ middle distance^ background. These may be carried out even 
in a simple group — the principal object being in the foreground, the 
secondary objects being in middle distance, the background being added 
as in Fig. 2, Plate III ; see also Plate II. In rendering, the foreground 
should have the. stronger, clearer touches, the middle distance the more 
subdued touches, and the background should be entirely subordinate, 
fainter and less defined than any other part of the picture. Remember, 
however, that the background should be drawn with careful control, and 
with a consideration of its purpose. Herein lies the lesson of restraint, 
as valuable in life as in art. 

Expression of Feeling. — In representing natural objects, a greater 
variety of direction must be distinguished and represented than with 
models. The teacher is not to analyze the rendering of printed reproduc- 
tions further than to ask the pupils to note the expression of masses, the 
direction of the several lines, and how they adapt themselves to the sur- 
face to be suggested. 

All good rendering of natural forms requires elimination on the part 
of the artist or worker. Skill and genius are shown in selecting what to 
depict as conveying a characteristic impression of the object, and this 
involves an understanding of what to omit. This selection is again largely 
a matter of individual feeling, and it is here that there is infinite oppor- 
tunity for independent expression. 

As the' artist feels for the surface of his object, he unconsciously 
adapts his lines to expressing this feeling. Feeling counts for 
more than physical seeing in all nature work. 

Remember all artistic rendering of nature is a translation, not an 
imitation — an imitation of nature is always imperfect and unsatisfactory; 
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in seeking for realistic details the spirit is sacrificed. The truth of realism 
must always be partial and one-sided if it starts on the basis that the 
physical senses are the measure of the human soul. The truth of ideal- 
ism is the all-embracing truth of art, and that to which it is consecrated. 

Copying Good Examples. — The work in Representation should 
not be confined to drawing from models and objects only ; there 
should be good and careful study through copying good examples. The 
copying should not be superficial and imitative, but should be rather an 
endeavor to enter into and represent the feeling of the one who drew the 
example. True copying is endeavoring to see and to draw what the eyes 
of another and a greater Jias seen and represented; drawing from models 
and objects is seeing through one's own eyes. To the advantage of per- 
sonal experience in any study there should always be added the advant- 
age of the richness of others' experience. The work in Representation 
should be presented by the teacher in this spirit, developing in the pupils, 
not merely reliance in their own ability to see and to draw, but also an 
appreciation and admiration for what has been done by others, with a 
desire to attain through earnest study to real art expression. 

Remember that a drawing may be absolutely correct as far as giving 
the principles governing the appearance of an object or group or scene is 
concerned, and yet wholly without what is known in art as expression.. 
Lead your pupils through the study and sympathetic drawing of good ex- 
amples, through a store of associations in literature and in life, through a 
spirit of recognition and appreciation, to a conscious feeling for the 
beautiful, and a desire for its expression in drawing. 

Decoration; or. Drawing as Applied in Ornament 

Decoration is the science and art of producing beauty in ornament. 
Ornament, the product of purely decorative art, is always employed to 
beautify objects created for some purpose, independent of their decoration. 
It is truly an expression of love for the object — a desire to make it beau- 
tiful. It produces its legitimate effect when, without concentration upon 
itself, it makes the object to which it is applied more pleasing than if 
unadorned. 
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Subordination. — Fitness to its purpose is the underlying principle 
— the very corner-stone of all good ornament.- From this principle of fit- 
ness for its purpose there arises the fundamental law of ornament — sub- 
ordination. This law requires that all ornament shall be modest 
AND moderate. Strong contrasts and striking effects violate it. Illus- 
trations of this requirement in matters of good taste in general are familiar 
to all. A loud voice in conversation is not excusable; a forward, self- 
asserting manner is a mark if ill-breeding; gaudy colors in dress are 
shunned ; showiness, or any other attempt to attract attention, is con- 
demned. This requirement holds good in all ornament, whether architect- 
ural, domestic, or personal. He is not well dressed whose dress is con- 
spicuous ; that house is not well furnished where the furniture is obtrusive ; 
that building is not well ornamented whose decoration is not subordinate 
to the idea of the building. 

Sources of Ornament. — Ornament has two sources — Nature and 
Geometry. In the minds of many these are widely separated. Geometry 
is too often considered as simply a treatise on an assemblage of figures 
and forms which have no particular meaning except as a basis for mathe- 
matical study. Such a view is most inadequate ; for geometry is really 
the study of ideal and typical forms, which while not discoverable in a 
perfect state in nature, are deduced by man from a study of nature. 

"Above, below, in sky and sod, 
In leaf and spar, in star and man, 
Well might the wise Athenian scan 
The geometric signs of God, 
The measured order of his plan." 

John G. Whittier. 

Nature presents no ideal forms ; these are the result of man's thought 
led by nature. The forms of geometry are ideals conceived by man in 
" Thought's interior sphere," as archetypes of nature ; they are the forms 
toward which nature in evolution is constantly tending. Nature and 
geometry are, then, but different manifestations of the divine law. A 
thoughtful consideration of nature will show geometric plans and forms. 
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and modes of arrangement, in her handiwork. Order, symmetry and 
proportion are all exemplified in nature in varying degrees. 

Materials of Ornament. — The materials of ornament are: 

X. Geometric plans, enclosing figures and units. 

2. Conventionalized units derived from natural forms as motives. 

3. Historic ornament 

But, in order to use these materials effectively, it is necessary to 
study : 

a. Geometric construction and symmetric arrangement. 

b. The proper use of plant forms as motives. 

c. Well-selected examples of historic ornament. 

Symmetric Arrangement. — The principal forms of arrangement (all 
requiring more or less of geometric construction) are, as shown in the 
illustration on page 29, — 

1 . A surface design, to cover a surface, as in wall-papers, carpets, drapery and 

textiles in general. 

2. A border, to limit a surface or a surface-covering. 

3. A single arrangement, complete in itself, as in a bilateral unit, as the lotus and 

the fleur-de-lis, or as in a rosette or centre. 

The parts of a design common to the three are : 

a. The enclosing figure. 

b. The geometric plan, which embraces not only the general geometric outline, but 

also the lines and divisions required by order and symmetry for the con- 
struction of the design, — axes of symmetry and field lines. 

c. The units or motives, which are repeated in making the design. 

d. The ornament itself, or the filling. 

e. The background or field. 

Nature in Ornament. — The laws of growth, which are recognized 
and recognizable in all good ornament, are derived from the laws of growth 
in nature. It would be a mistake, however, to conclude from what has 
been said that a pictorial imitation of nature is good in ornament. A pic- 
torial imitation of nature represents the accidents of growth. Order, 
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regularity and symmetry are the normal laws of growth, while the irregu- 
lar is accidental. This idea is developed in the treatment of convention- 
alization. 

" Flowers or other natural objects should not be used as ornaments, but conven- 
tional representations founded upon them, sufficiently suggestive to convey the intended 
image to the mind, without destroying the unity of the object they are employed to dec- 
orate. Universally obeyed in the best periods of art; equally violated when art de- 
clines. ^'^ 

" In all the best periods of art, all ornament was rather based upon an observation 
of the principles which regulate the arrangements of form in nature than on an attempt 
to imitate the absolute forms of those works,' and wherever this limit was exceeded in 
any art it was one of the strongest symptoms of decline." 

Owen Jones, Grammar of Ornament. 

" We owe the beauty of nature the full tribute of our respectful appreciation, but 
we should never degrade her loveliness by putting it to un^'orthy service. The picture- 
painter throws his whole power into the attempt to reproduce natural truth ; but the 
designer, feeling the limitations of his materials, and the purpose to which his work 
must be applied, takes a different view, not because he appreciates nature less, but 
because appreciating it so much he cannot bring himself to do it discredit by inade- 
quate representation. 

" We need scarcely say that any one attempting naturalistic work should have a 
good working knowledge of plant-structure, and even if he would hesitate to call him- 
self a botanist, should be well acquainted with the leading laws of plant growth. A 
wild-rose spray, in all its picturesque beauty, is as much constructed according to law 
as the designer himself ; the spiral growth of its foliage, and the beautiful fore- 
shortening, therefore, of the parts that result from this, rigid law, is as marked as any 
other law of nature ; and it is no more permissible to add a sixth to the ring of five 
fragrant petals in each of its beautiful flowers than to consider it immaterial whether 
we put four, five, or six toes to the human foot." 

F. Edward Hulme, Birth and Development of Ornament. 

" This must be accomplished not by the mere imitative rendering of flowers and 
foliage, which is a means of study, but not the end ; the ornamentist must be a much 
deeper student, if he would found a new style. If he seeks out the mode of develop- 
ment of vegetable growth, he will find that regularity and symmetry are the normal 
laws, while all that is irregular is accidental and extraneous." 

Richard Redgrave, Manual of Design, 
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^' The imitation of natural objects for merely ornamental purposes usually disagrees 
both with the materials used and the place where they are introduced. It is also an 
indication of poverty of invention, and a deficiency of taste for design. In carpets, 
where roses and other flowers are figured, the very best rose is always unlike the 
reality, while the imagination is diverted from the general effect by the comparison of 
this imperfect copy with the natural flower. To obtain ideas for ornamental art, 
nature should be carefully studied 'and the beauties she presents should be fully un- 
derstood, but she should not be directly copied in an unsuitable material." 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson, On Color and Taste. 

" There can be no question that the motive of ornament is not the presentation 
of natural images to the mind, but the rendering the object ornamented as agreeable 
as possible to it, and therefore the details of decoration should have no independent 
character of their own, but be kept purely subservient to beauty of effect. 

*' The designer must ever remember that the effect of the whole should never be 
interfered with by any partial attraction of the details." 

R. N. WoRNUM, Analysis of Ornament. 

** Experience proves that the fitting opportunity for realistic ornament very seldom 
occurs. It is for the most part contrary to the purpose or position of the object, ill 
adapted to the material and the method of working it, and most especially it is calcu- 
lated to draw undue attention to the object, or, which is worse, to itself. A more sub- 
dued and reticent and altogether simpler style of design is almost invariably found to 
be advisable, either in the shape of pure ornament or in some adaptation of natural 
forms." 

Lewis F. Day, Some Principles of Every-day Art. 

** The right method of studying nature does not consist in merely gathering her 
facts and applying them indiscriminately to any object as decoration, but in the en- 
deavor to understand the principles upon which nature works, so that we may use her 
endless treasures with artistic wisdom. Moreover, by adopting this mode of studying 
nature we shall find that all the records of ancient art will have a new meaning for us." 

Frank G. Jackson, Lessons on Decorative Design. 

" Ornament should be natural ; that is to say, should in some degree express or 
adopt the beauty of natural objects. Observe, it does not hence follow that it should 
be an exact imitation of, or endeavor in anywise to supersede, God's work. It may 
consist only in a part adoption of, and compliance with, the usual forms of natural 
things, without at all going to the point of imitation ; and it is possible that the point 
of imitation may l)e closely reached by ornaments which, nevertheless, are entirely unfit 
for their place, and are the signs only of a degraded ambition and an ignorant dexterity. 
Bad decorators err as easily on the side of imitating nature as of forgetting her, and 
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the question of the exact degree in which' imitation should be attempted under given 
circumstances is one of the most subtle and difficult in the whole range of criticism." 

John Ritskin, Two Paths, 

Conventionalization. — The subject of conventionalization is fre- 
quently misunderstood. Some, having a totally wrong impression of con- 
ventionalization, think of it only as a means of taking all the life and grace 
out of a leaf or a flower, and reducing it as nearly as possible to the hard 
lines of a geometric figure. This is a wholly wrong conception. True 
conventionalization is idealization ; it searches for the life and the marvel- 
lous manifestations of growth in the leaf or flower. Natural leaves are 
more or less unsymmetric ; a leaf type would usually be symmetric ; 
idealization rejects, the occasional irregularity, and accepts the beauty of 
symmetry in the type form. Idealization seeks in the natural leaf for the 
beauty of symmetry, the beauty of general form, the beauty of radiation, 
— or, as it might be phrased, the beauty of stability — the beauty of pro- 
portion, the beauty of general curvature, and renders them in the idealized 
leaf. Every line of the conventionalized or idealized leaf can be traced as 
typical of the natural leaf. 

Pupils should be led to seek for type forms of natural leaves by com- 
paring many leaves of one kind, and to discover and express the peculiar 
beauty of each type form. This will be true conventionalization. 

The purpose is entirely distinct from that of botanic study. In 
botanic study, the various parts and organs are studied with minuteness, 
and all the wonderful structure is revealed. In studying a flower for 
decorative purposes, the details are not taken up, unless for a special end ; 
but the general plan as to form is studied, and is rendered with faithful- 
ness to the type form, and not to the individual. 

Lead pupils as deeply as possible into the study of nature, in order 
that they may see for themselves the spirit of the plant which they are 
studying, as well as the more formal matter of arrangement. Then let 
them idealize plant forms for use in ornament, by keeping the char- 
acteristics of growth, curvature and proportion, while simplifying out- 
lines and omitting details. 

Historic Ornament. — In the past, many nations have produced cer- 
tain ornament so repeatedly that the ornament has become characteristic 
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of those nations. As the account of what nations have done is called 
history, so the ornament produced by nations is called historic ornament. 
Different nations have developed different kinds of ornament ; each kind, 
however, has a character or style of its own, hence styles of ornament are 
spoken of. The great historic styles are : the Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman, — the ancient ; the Byzantine, Romanesque, Saracenic and 
Gothic, — the middle age ; and the Renaissance, which may be called the 
modern. Among the ancient styles, the Assyrian and Persian are ranked 
as secondary, but they are coming more and more into prominence as new 
discoveries are made. The Persian, Indian, Chinese and Japanese are 
called the Oriental styles. All of these would be taken up in a more 
advanced study of historic ornament. The study of special styles is 
begun in Book 7, and pursued in the order given above. This will 
lead to an appreciation of the characteristics of each style as well as of 
the influences which formed the style. As the study progresses, the inter- 
relation of these styles will be seen. 

The beauty produced by fine proportioned and delicately contrasted 
spaces should be emphasized in all study of historic ornament. The 
gradual training of the eye and the mind to a fine appreciation of this 
important element will lead the pupils to a right understanding of what 
constitutes good work, and will ultimately express itself in their creative 
efforts. 

The study of historic ornament as one proceeds leads to its interpre- 
tation as a visible manifestation of the history, life and spirit of the people 
who produce it. The contact of various nations or peoples, either through 
war, commerce or travel, can be traced in their ornament ; and it is an 
evidence in the various phases of progress and civilization. 

Good historic ornament is always ennobling, for it is an expression 
of the best and most enduring feeling ; it is, in a very high sense, " a sur- 
vival of the fittest." A lesson in historic ornament may and should be 
not merely a lesson in drawing, but also, to a greater or less degree, a les- 
son in history and aesthetics, in living and in doing. 

Decorative Design. — Historic ornament serves as a broad field for 
the discovery of those elements which make for beauty in decorative art. 
The study of good examples of ornament leads to the development of cer- 
tain general principles. It is found that unity is essential to the produc- 
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tion of beauty in ornament. Unity requires that the effect of a design, 
as a whole, should be considered, and that the parts should be subordinate 
to the whole effect. 

The leading principles which through unity lead to the creation of 
the beautiful in decorative design may be stated as — 

SYMMETRY, ORDER, BREADTH, 

PROPORTION, CONTRAST, STABILITY, 

RHYTHM, INTRICACY, REPOSE. 

Symmetry* — Symmetry is produced by balancing the parts one against another. 
The balance may be of form (page 29) or of value (Antae, Temple of Eleusis illustrated 
below). Figures may be bi-symmetric or multi- 
symmetric ; in other words, there may be sym- 
metry on an axis (Figs. 8-13) or about a centre 
(Figs. 14-19, page 29). 

Proportion. — " As in every perfect form of 
architecture a true proportion will be found to 
reign between all the members which compose 
it, so throughout the decorative arts every assem- 
blage of forms should be arranged on certain 
definite proportions ; the whole and each partic- 
ular member should be a multiple of some sim- 
ple unit of proportion." 

The units of a design must not be too small 
in proportion to the ground to be covered. The ornament or filling should, as a general 
rule, occupy about two-thirds of the space within the enclosing figure. Color as well 
as space values should, however, be carefully considered as modifying elements. (See 
also Intricacy, page 34, and Proportion, page 53, under Composition.) 

Rhythm. — As the effect of rhythm in music is produced by the regular recurrence 
of measures of time ; in decoration, it is produced by the regular repetition of the parts 
of a design. There are three ways of repeating units of design: (i) to cover a surface ; 
(2) on a straight line ; (3) around a centre. See pages 27 and 29. 

Repetition may be close or open, simple or alternate. In close repetition, the 
units touch each other; in open repetition, a space intervenes. In simple repetition, 
one unit only is repeated. In alternate repetition, two or more units are repeated, one 
alternating with the other. Counterchange and interlacing are forms of alternate 
repetition. 

Order. — Order, so essential to the beauty of a design, depends upon a definite 
plan of geometric arrangement. This plan is secured by enclosing forms, axes of 
symmetry, and field lines for the units. See pages 27 and 29. 




From Antae, Temple at Eleusis. 
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Contrast. — Tn a decorative design, there should be a pleasing contrast of direc- 
tion or directness in line, of proportion in space, of shape in figures, of tone and hue 
in color. 

Color may be produced by the brush, by colored paper, or in a representative 
way by half-tone. Half-tone is produced with the pencil or pen by covering the sur- 
face evenly with lines or by pencil painting, and may be employed to distinguish the 
ornament from its background (page ). Half-tone may be used, either upon the 
background or the ornament; whichever covers the least surface should be in half- 
tone. When there is more half-tone than white surface, the design is likely to appear 
heavy. Mechanical results are not desirable in half-tone in freehand work. 

Intricacy. — There is great beauty in that intricacy of form produced by subtility 
of proportion and curvature. The simpler the proportion, and the more easily it is 
detected by the eye, the less pleasing is the effect ; while the more subtile the propor- 
tion, and the more difficult it is for the eye to make it out, the more pleasing is the 
effect. So, also, the more subtile of two curves affords the eye the greater pleasure. 
Compare the circle and the oval. 

Breadth. — There is much more beauty in the simple arrangement of good, well- 
drawn figures, having a large proportion to the surface which has to be covered, pro- 
ducing a certain strength or breadth of effect, than in a profusion of complicated 
details on a small scale. If there are subdivisions of units, they must be made subor- 
dinate to the effect of the unit as a whole. 

Stability. — The union of parts produces stability. In a surface design, this 
unioii is secured by its enclosing figures : in a border, by its marginal lines ; in a 
rosette, by a strong central figure or a tendency toward the centre. 

Repose. — It is essential that there should be repose in ornament; that iS, there 
should not be too violent contrasts of form or of color in the parts, but they should 
harmonize while they vary. 

Curved lines should unite tangentially with curved or with straight lines. Tan- 
gential union showing laws of growth is a simple example of harmony. See page 35. 

Study of Growth. — By observing plant forms and tree growth, it 
will be seen that in a general way plant growth falls into three classes as 
to direction — erect, as in trees and shrubs 
(under this head may also be placed as- 
cending growth, rising obliquely from the 
root) ; twining or climbing, as the morning- 
glory, the pea, bean and nasturtium ; the 
running or creeping, as the strawberry. 
Erect growth is suggestive in its vertical symmetry for bilateral units in 
ornament, and in the radiation seen in the top view for arrangements about 
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a centre. The twining or climbing plants suggest spiral growth in or- 
nament and the running plants give motives for horizontal ornament and 
for a garland treatment. 

Tangential Union. — The law of tangential union, always observed 
in nature, should govern decorative design. Owen Jones states this law 
thus : "All junctions of curved lines with curved, or curved with straight, 
should be tangential to each other," or, in other words, they should be so 
drawn that they would touch, but if produced would not cut each other. 
Owen Jones further says : " Oriental practice is always in accordance with 
it. Many of the Moorish ornaments are on the same principle which is 
observable in the lines of a feather and in the articulations of every leaf ; 
and to this is due that additional charm found in all perfect ornamentation, 
which we call the graceful." It may be called an example of harmony of 
form. The suggestion here given of the interrelation of beautiful form 
and music opens a wide door. 

Tangential union applies to all lines starting from a central line or 
stem ; hence the lines of division in a unit should unite tangentially, the 
sides branching from the central division, and all uniting in 
the stem or trunk below. The law of tangential union should 
govern the union of the divided parts of a unit. Tangential 
union is therefore a large factor in the effect of growth and 
^v vigor in an ornament, and teachers should make its importance 

and beauty very well known to pupils. The illustration shows 
on the right a line uniting tangentially with the vertical, thus 
showing tangential or "touching" union; on the left, a line 
which, if continued, would cut the vertical, thus showing secant or "cut- 
ting " union. 

Symmetry. — The laws of decorative design, as has been said, are 
derived from a study of nature and of geometry, and underlie all good his- 
toric ornament. Thus the idea of symmetry is found constantly suggested 
and approached in nature, but never actually displayed ; in geometry it is 
pei-fected. From the suggestions of nature and the idealizations of ge- 
ometry, the element of symmetry in decorative design has been developed. 
Bilateral Unit. — A decorative design is planned to fill the space it 
is to occupy ; therefore, bilateral units vary in proportion according to the 
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place in which they are to be used. But there are certain general ideas of 
decorative treatment which pertain to all the variants. These ideas can 
best be developed by the use of the general type of the bilateral unit, which 
has come to be known as the kite-shaped unit, as seen in Fig. 2. This has 
always been a great favorite, as it seems to meet an innate desire for sym- 
metry, proportion and variety. It is very interesting for pupils to dis- 
cover this type in examples of ornament of various styles. The lotus 
palmette is of this type. 

Symmetry is produced by repetition on an axis, called the axis of 
symmetry. Proportion in art is the pleasing relation of unequal parts. 
The kite-shaped unit is susceptible of innumerable changes of outline and 
proportion, while still retaining its chief characteristic — unequal tapering 
at the two ends of the axis — through all the changes. The greatest width 
of the kite-shaped unit may be at any point in the axis outside the centre ; 
or, in other words, considering the figure in its normal position, the greatest 
width may be above or below the centre, but not at the centre of the axis. 
Its normal position is with the axis vertical. 

Modifications. — The line of illustrations below shows some of the 
simple modifications that may be made in the kite-shaped unit by changing 
a part or the whole of the outline from straight to curved lines. Still 
further modifications are introduced to give stabDity, strength and variety. 






Fxo. I. 



Fig. a. 



Fio 8. 



Fio. 4. 



Fig. 5. 



Stability. — Study tree form, and see how stability is there secured. 
Sketch a tree roughly in mere outline ; note the general shape obtained — 
a strong trunk, broad branching at the top, an expansion at the roots. 

Study now Figs. 7 to 10, and note the expansion at the root or base, 
which gives the appearance of stability to the unit. A unit with insuf- 
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ficient expansion at the base is weak. This is, then, an important modifi- 
cation. 

Strength. — While considering expansion at the base, provision must 
also be made for the strength of the unit, which can be best attained by 
sufficient width of stem or trunk. If the trunk or stem is made too 
slender, the unit becomes painfully weak. In a tree, the trunk is gener- 
ally slender in proportion to the width of the branching, but in a tree much 
strength comes from the growing life. In a figure, strength must be ex- 
pressed in the trunk or stem by a greater proportional width. 








Fig. 6. Fig. 7. Fig. 8. Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 

Variety. — The unit may be modified by division, so as to secure 
greater variety ; this division may be partial, as in Figs. 8 and 9, or entire, 
as in Fig. 10. In the use of division, care must be taken not to impair 
the strength of the unit. The divisions of Fig. 8, a partially divided figure, 
are held together by the strong undivided stem, as the trunk of a tree 
holds the branches together. Draw this on the board, and lead pupils to 
see that if the divisions are carried too low, there will be an apparent tend- 
ency to split, and thus the strength of the unit will be lost. 

Pay special attention to the proportional width of parts in these units, 
the central part being broader than those at the sides. Division of the unit 
introduces a very beautiful phase of proportion — proportional parts. The 
beauty of proportional parts may be illustrated not only by the study of 
the figure, but also by the study of nature. Three and five lobed leaves 
show this regard for proportional parts. Note also that these parts seem 
to grow from the stem, and that their curves, if continued, would pass 
within the stem. This is an important point. 

If the unit is wholly divided, as in Fig. 10, stability may be obtained 
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by holding the parts together by a band. Care must be used, however, to 
to place the band at the narrowest part of the unit, where it would really 
be of use. Show this by drawing on the board. The good effect of fine 
curvature and pleasing proportion may be largely destroyed by placing the 
band above or below the narrowest part of the unit. The effect given is 
that of insecure holding, which detracts greatly from the repose necessary 
in ornament. Division may also be used in a moderate degree to give 
variety to the base. 

How to Judge a Unit. — It is not an easy matter for beginners to 
draw simple and beautiful units, and teachers are sometimes at a loss to 
know how to help their pupils. It is necessary first to consider the char- 
acteristics of a good unit. A unit complete in itself should possess sym- 
metry, proportion, contrast, breadth, stability, and repose, and should be 
judged according to its possession or lack of these characteristics. In 
judging units, the following questions will be helpful : — 

Symmetry. — Is the unit symmetric, or is it one-sided 1 Pupils should be led to 
see the beauty of symmetry, by which one part is the reflex of the other, and therefore 
in harmony with it 

Proportion. —- Is the proportion of the unit agreeable as to general dimensions ? 
The effect will not be good if the two dimensions are either very nearly alike or widely 
different. If the unit is partially divided, what is the relative proportion of its parts? 
There should be a moderate inequality between the central part and those at the side, 
the central part being larger than the other two. The proportion of each part should 
be that of slenderness, rather than of breadth. If the parts are made too wide, the unit, 
as a whole, will lack elegance of proportion. 

Contrast. — Is there a pleasing contrast of straight and curved lines, or of inner 
and outer curves, or of curves and points } There is often a monotony of outline in a 
unit, produced by several curves of the same sort, or by continuous curves of no very 
strong character. 

Breadth. — Is the unit simple ? Simplicity is a great beauty in decoration. If the 
unit is cut up into many petty parts, this beauty is lost. 

Stability. — Is the stem of the unit broad enough to be strong? Does the unit 
expand at the base? If partially divided, would the curves of each part, if extended 
downward, pass within the stem, or would they cut through it ? To be true to the laws 
of growth, they should pass within the stem. The curves which divide the unit into 
three parts would, if continued downward, cross the outer lines of the stem. If wholly 
divided and held by a band, is the band so placed that it can perform its office ? 
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Repose. — Is there anjrthing startling about the unit? Has it many sharp points? 
or unusual curves? If so, it cannot be restful. Are the curves easy, flowing, and grace- 
ful? The higher qualities of repose are obtained through symmetry, proportion, 
breadth and stability. 

"Teach them the music fine 
In the curve of a perfect line." 

Rosette. — A rosette may or may not have an enclosing figure. 
When it is desired for any reason to call particular attention to the shape 
of a rosette, or to indicate more clearly its fitness to occupy a certain 
place, an enclosing figure is added to emphasize the shape. A rosette is 
usually made up of symmetric units, which occupy equal fields. A field 
is that part of the ground of a design that a unit is to occupy. If the 
rosette is from a flower form the number of units is determined by the 
petals in the flower chosen. To aid in preserving the symmetry and order 
of the rosette, the axis of the units should be drawn. In a circular figure, 
the radii of the circle will serve as axes of the units. 

The unit, however, must not touch the enclosing circle, for that 
would give a crowded look ; a feeling of restriction and constriction would 
ensue, and the repose of the figure would be lost. A space, therefore, 
should be left between the ornament or filling and the enclosing figure ; at 
least two-thirds of the ground should be filled. A skilful teacher will lead 
pupils to this study of space relations. 

Study of Nature. — Study a flower, observe its general outline, the 
arrangement about the centre, the radiating petals, their graceful shape, 
the way in which they are held at the centre, the stamens and pistils fill- 
ing the centre. Try to express this in a broad, simple way, by drawing 
with an even line. You will have a rosette with regular radiating units of 
beautiful outline, and a strong, simple centre. The details of stamens and 
pistils are too minute for representation here — the result would be only 
dots, which would seem characterless. The centre of the rosette, holding 
the units together, is simply a reflex in the drawing of that mysterious 
power of life that sends out the flower and holds the petals with a circling 
hand. This is a delightful exercise, and is always enjoyed by pupils, as it 
is not beyond their comprehension, and it gives them an opportunity to 
discover the elements of beauty ; and so insight grows. 
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Besides the wonderful beauty of appearance and the marvellous 
prfrysical structure of a flower, there lies within it a perfect manifestation 
of order, of symmetry, of proportion, of unity, of aesthetic beauty. The 
aesthetic is the highest type of the ideal. In studying a flower for a motive 
of ornament, the attempt must be, through the study of the flower, to reach 
its ideal. 

A Surface Covering. — Probably the idea of designs for surface cover- 
ing arose from the patterns brought out in weaving. Thus from the begin- 
ning order was suggested ; and still, order resulting from k geometric plan 
is one of the essentials in a surface covering. 

Walter Crane, in speaking of designs for surface coverings, says, 
" Most of us who have given thought to the subject feel that a design must 
be constructed on some systematic plan, if not absolutely controlled by a 
geometric basis." 

The first step then in the actual drawing of a design must be a plan 
on which to lay it out. It must be determined also whether it is to be 
used horizontally or vertically. A bilateral unit is always suitable for a 
vertical surface covering. A rosette is suitable for either a vertical or a 
horizontal surface covering. 

Have some examples of simple surface covering in textiles or wall- 
paper, and let pupils discover the geometric arrangement or plan that 
underlies the placing of the figures. Sometimes this plan is easily traced, 
and sometimes it is apparently hidden ; but a little search will ahvays 
find it. The usual plans of surface coverings are based on squares, 
rhombuses, or hexagons repeated. 

In some of these designs, the geometric plan shown by light lines in 
Fig. 5, Plate IV, and in the illustration on page 41, does not appear in the 
finished work ; only the decorative figures remain. In others, as in Fig. 3, 
the geometric plan is left to form part of the design. Plate IV gives vari- 
ous examples of surface coverings which plainly show geometric plan. 
Fig. I is Japanese ; Fig. 2 is Persian ; Figs. 3 and 4 are Egyptian ; Figs. 
5 and 6 are modern, and were taken from Lewis Day's Anatomy of Pattern, 

When in a surface design the units only appear, the geometric laying 
out of the space having been erased, the arrangement is technically known 
diS powdering. Figs. 2, 4, 5 and 6, Plate IV, are examples of powdering. 
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A Page of Desii^B for Surface Covering. 
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Distribution over the surface is now to be considered. Care should 
be taken that the unit be not too large for the allotted space, so that the 
design shall not look crowded; and also 
that the units shall not be too small, so 
that the unit will not seem scattered and 
lost. As a general rule, about two-thirds 
of the surface should be covered in a sur- 
face covering. The units in a surface 
covering taken collectively are known as 
the filling; the space uncovered is known 
as the ground or field. The proportion 
of the filling to the ground should then 
be about as two to three. 
' Decorative Treatment. — The deco- 
rative treatment of a natural form occupies 
a middle ground between a picture and a 
decorative design. In all three, the com- 
position of line, mass, and color is a decided element. In a decorative 
design the composition has a geometric basis ; while in a picture and in a 
decorative treatment^ the composition depends on agreeable contrasts of 
line, mass, and space, with more regard to pictorial effect than to geometric 
order. In a picture, the representation of the object in light and shade, with 
all the harmonizing accessories of composition of line, light and dark, etc., 
is the main thing. In a decorative treatment^ the composition of line, mass, 
and color is the chief element, while the representation is carefully kept. 
The drawing is true and spirited, but without the pictorial element and the 
modelling given by light and shade. The contrasts are not of light and 
shade, but of light and dark, or of light, dark, and middle tone, as will be 
seen in Plate V. Everything is kept in flat effect, whether the work be 
in black and white or in color. 

Mr. la Farge says, "We compose when we select," The selection of 
a suitable motive, and of a beautiful aspect of this motive, is one of the 
elements of composition for decorative treatment. The selection of a well- 
proportioned enclosing figure is of importance, as well as the disposition of 
the motive in the figure. The relation of the open spaces to each other 
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should be studied, as well as the beauty, contrast, and harmony of line, 
mass, and color, in the motive itself. Decorative treatment is used more 
for single effects than for repetition. 

Decorative Design. — The purpose of decorative desigtiy however, is 
mainly to produce subordinate effects for repetition ; hence, the mode of 
composition differs greatly from that for decorative treatment. In decora- 
tive design, conventionalization and a geometric plan subordinate the picto- 
rial, and tend to make the decoration quiet, restful, and undemonstrative. 
Decoration should attract by its harmony, repose, and unobtrusiveness. It 
should surround one with companionship of thought as expressed in the 
beautiful without any element of domination. 

Method of Study. — For a decorative treatment seek a beautiful motive 
arid the most beautiful aspect of that motive ; if the enclosing figure is not 
fixed, look for one beautiful in itself and suited to the motive; consider' 
how the motive may be best arranged to make the contrasts to open spaces 
agreeable ; try to express the life and grace of the motive in the lines, 
masses, or colors ; but keep all the treatment flat, without expression of 
light and shade. Study, however, the relation of light and dark. If a 
certain fixed space is to receive a decorative treatment, seek for a motive 
fitted to the space, selecting its most beautiful aspect. 

In decorative design^ however, consider first the mode of repetition, 
whether for a unit, a centre, a border, or a surface covering. Select a 
beautiful motive, and consider the geometric plan for the design. Draw 
the lines and masses which represent the ideal of the motive, rejecting all 
pictorial effects. 

In decorative treatment the motive is the main feature ; in decorative 
design the motive is used to enhance the beauty of geometric order and 
arrangement. 

Mode of Expression. — This may be with pencil or brush, in out- 
line, light and dark or color. 

In Representation, a drawing is intended to represent the appearance 
of an object, or group of objects, and therefore to express not only the 
appearance as to mere outline, but also as to distance, as to direction of 
light, and as to relative importance of parts. It is in Representation, 
therefore, that what is known as "rendering" is used, giving more 
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emphasis to some parts and less to others, according to their light, their 
distance, and their value, by lines varying in thickness and in shade. 

In Decoration the purpose is different. No effect of light, shade, dis- 
tance, or value is desirable in flat decoration. A decorative figure should 
be drawn in the simplest possible way. It should be drawn with intelli- 
gence, with strength, with purpose, with firmness. The line should be 
open in texture, of an even gray color, and of an even width. Venation 
may be expressed (it should be sparingly, however) by a line tapering in 
width. Unevenness of line in decorative outline detracts from respose. 

Accent in line — that is, the line rendered as it would be in pictorial 
drawing — is out of place in flat decoration. The line may sometimes be 
irregular, as in the drawing of historic ornament, but it should retain the 
effect of flatness. 

Lead pupils during their study of ornament to the discovery of the 
principles which have been given and to the use of them in decorative 
design. Decorative design is closely akin, in many ways, to music : it 
has rhythm and accent through repetition, melody through curvature and 
color, and harmony through proportion and relation of parts to make a 
"perfect whole." It will not be difficult for a teacher to make these 
analogies apparent. All art is one, whether of word, form, sound, or 
color. 

Creative Power. — The subject of Decoration opens a wide field for 
creative power — for the expression of the individual. Gradually the 
pupils should be led through sequential exercises involving modes of 
arrangement, space relations, and distributions as well as the study of fine 
examples of ornament, to the expression of his own ideas of the beautiful 
in terms of art. 

Mere acquisition, whether of money, knowledge, culture or aesthetics, 
is selfish ; and all selfishness is barren. Whatever the subject may be in 
education, it should aim to ultimate in productive power through creative 
activity. 

In the subject of Representation, you aim to reach this end not only 
through practice in drawing the appearance of objects and study for its 
principles, but also through Representative Design or pictorial composi- 
tion. So in the subject of Decoration, aim to increase the productive 
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power of the pupils, not only through a study of Historic Ornament for its 
beauty and for the elements that go to make up that beauty, but also 
through exercises . Decorative Design. Thus creative activity, stimu- 
lated and enriched by the study of the beautiful in ornament, will ultimate 
in productive power. 



Construction; or. Drawing as Applied in Conveying Ideas of tiie 

Facts of Objects. 

Construction deals with the facts of form, and shows the use which 
is made of the drawing of these facts in the world of industry. Its im- 
portance, both educationally and practically, cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. 

Working- Drawings. — Construction as used in graphic study is the 
science and art of making drawings, which gives the facts of size and 
structure of objects and from which objects may be constructed. These 
are called working-drawings, and are necessary to guide the workman in 
nearly every branch of manufacture. 

Practical Value. — The practical value of constructive drawing will 
be more and more recognized as knowledge grows of the way in which 
ideas of form, that is to say, constructive designs, are expressed so as to 
be carried but in manufacture and industry. Every detail of building con- 
struction, from the stone foundation and the beams to the finished exterior 
views of the house, or church, or cathedral, has first to be imagined, and 
then shown by working-drawings ; from these drawings the builders work. 
Every new invention, from the simplest detail in machinery to a great 
engine as a whole, must not only be thought out before it can be made 
practical, but it must also be expressed and be made intelligible through 
working-drawings. It is through working-drawings that every new object 
manufactured is made possible, is materialized, so to speak. Designs for 
all landscape gardening and outdoor improvements — roads, parks, drives, 
etc. — must be expressed in working-drawings, that they may be carried 
out by workmen. The great works of civil and mining engineering depend 
upon working-drawings for their ultimation. There is no walk in life in 
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which a knowledge of the methods of expression underlying working- 
drawings and the ability to interpret them are not of service. 

Creative Imagination. — But beyond the practical benefits arising 
from a knowledge of constructive drawing there lies the great educational 
value in the subject of Construction well presented. It calls for most 
accurate observation, most careful consideration of the relation of parts 
and of form values, of the adaptation of form to purpose, of agreeableness 
and beauty of form — all-in the service of the creative imagination. The 
principles which govern the expression of thought in the subject of Con- 
struction are fixed, and take their place among the exact sciences. From 
these considerations, the value of construction will be seen, as a subject of 
study, not only for the few who wish to pursue its special lines, but also 
for all students. 

A Worklnsr-Drawinsr* — A working-drawing is a drawing which gives all the facts 
of form, size, and structure of an object Its purpose is to show a workman with accu- 
racy all the facts of an object which is to be made. This object may be one already 
made or it may exist only in the brain of the inventor or designer. 

A working-drawing is, therefore, composed of as many different geometric views 
of an object as are necessary to the complete understanding of the object. 

A geometric ylew shows an object under the simplest possible conditions ; that is, 
as seen with but two dimensions. For such a view, the object is supposed to be placed 
not only directly in front of the eye, but as though each individual part was directly in 
front of the eye. 

The different views required in a working-drawing are named from the part repre- 
seiiied in the view ; thus the front view represents the view obtained by looking directly 
at the front of the object ; the top view represents the view obtained by looking directly 
down upon the object, and so on with the other views. 

It has baen agreed by long custom to represent certain things in working-drawings 
by certain kinds of lines; agreements of this sort have come to be known as "conven 
tions." The " conventions " of Construction to be noted at this time are few. The 
various ' kinds of lines used are centre lines, working lines, visible lines, invisible 
lines. 

In lead-pencil drawing, the centre line — that is, the line for placing the views — 

is usually made a short-and-long-dash line , the long dashes being 

made longer than those for "invisible lines." Working lines, by means of which dis- 
tances are transferred from one view to another, are frequently made short-dash lines, 
but they may be made light lines. Working lines, however, are used only in elementary 
practice. 
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All visible edges and outlines, that is, edges and outlines which are actually seeo 
in the view to be drawn — are represented by clear, full lines, called "visible lines," 
perfectly even and uniform, not too strong nor yet too fine. "Invisible lines" repre- 
senting edges or outlines which are known to exist in the object, but which are hidden 

in the particular view which is being drawn, are always made long-dash lines 

> and should be of the same strength as the full lines. By means of these con- 
ventions the purpose of these various lines is seen at a glance. 

Dimension lines figured show the size of the object. They are limited by arrow 
heads ; they may be either short-dash lines, as illustrated on page , or they may be 
long fine lines < o' — 6" > broken by the insertion of the figur- 
ing necessary to show the size. 

In making a working-drawing it is frequently necessary to make the drawing 
smaller than the object. In order to keep the proportions of the object in the drawing, 
♦he method of " drawing to scale " has been adopted. If the scale is decided to be J" 
to I'-o", then for every foot in the object, half an inch is laid off on the drawing. The 
drawing is then marked : Scale J" to i '-o" or scale \" = i '-o". 

It is necessary to multiply the views as the details of the object in- 
crease and as the construction becomes more complicated ; but it is not 
often in simple objects that more than three outside views are required. 
Yet there are six outside views of any rectangular object : top view ; 
bottom view; front view, sometimes called upright view, face view or 
elevation ; back view ; left side, or end view ; right side, or end view. In 
addition to these, there may be as many sectional views as are required for 
a clear understanding of the internal construction and details. A sectional 
view is a representation of an object, which gives two dimensions and 
details of the object, as seen when it is cut through horizontally, or verti- 
cally, or obliquely, thus showing the construction of the interior. 

Illustrations of working-drawings of simple objects will be found on 
page 47. Fig. i shows two views of a hoop ; Fig. 2, two views of a slate ; 
Fig. 3, three views of a square frame, square in section ; Fig. 4, three 
views of a circular frame, square in section ; Fig. 5, three views of a circu- 
lar frame, circular in section ; Fig. 6, two views of a screw ; Fig. 7, four 
views of a hollow cylinder, closed at the upper end. It will be seen that 
in Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 7 sectional views are necessary to show the facts of 
form of the objects. 

The " conventions " mentioned above — centre lines, visible lines, 
invisible lines — are illustrated in these working-drawings. It will be 
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noticed that these drawings give the facts of size as well as of form. 
Working lines are illustrated in Book 4, pag^es 7 and 8,— Fourth Year Book, 
pages 23 and 24. 

Dimensions. — Clear ideas of dimensions ^re necessary in the sub- 
ject of Construction. Dimension is extent in any one direction. 

Dimension in only one direction, as of a line, is known as length. 

When there are two dimensions, as of any surface, the two dimensions 
are called length and breadth. 

When there are three dimensions, as of a solid, the longest dimension 
is known as length, the next is known as breadth, and the shortest is known 
as thickness. Thickness, however, always expresses solidity, and is never 
used to express the third dimension of a hollow object. 

The terms just spoken of are applied to solids and objects without 
reference to position. 

Let a solid now be considered with regard to both dimension and 
position. It has three dimensions, as before, but the dimensions now 
have definite direction, — it has one vertical dimension and two horizontal 
dimensions. The vertical dimension is known as height ; and the hori- 
zontal dimensions are designated by width : i, width from left to right ; 
2, width from back to front. 

When the vertical dimension is less than the shorter of the horizontal 
dimensions, it is sometimes known as thickness. It is better, however, as 
a general rule, to adhere to the terms height, width from left to right, 
width from back to front, in speaking of objects in a definite position. 

Pupils may be called on to measure the length of certain lines in the 
room, whether vertical, horizontal, or oblique. Then they may measure 
faces, — so many inches one way, so many inches the other way. Then 
they may measure solids, — so many inches one way, so many inches 
another way, so many inches another way ; thus gaining the idea of meas- 
urements in different directions, and from that the idea of extension or 
dimension in different directions. 

In a similar way the idea of height, of width from left to right, and of 
width from back to front, as dimensions in different directions, may be 
developed, and probably the pupils can be led to express these by the 
proper terms. 
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Pupils will now be ready to see that in a geometric view but two 
dimensions are represented, and that in order to represent three dimensions 
of an object two geometric views are necessary. 

Views of Solids. — When a solid is simple and regular, the facts of 
its form can be shown in two views — the front and top views. These 
views should be placed in the same relation to each other that they have 
in the object ; that is to say, the top view should be placed above the front 
view. The top and front views of twelve solids* are here illustrated — the 
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Fig. I. Fig. a. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 

top and front views of the sphere. Fig. i, — the cube. Fig. 2, — the cylin- 
der. Fig. 3, — the hemisphere, Fig. 4, — the square prism, Fig. 5, — the 
right-angled triangular prism, Fig. 6, — the top and front views of the 
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Fig. 9. 
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Fig. 13. 



ellipsoid. Fig. 7, — the ovoid. Fig. 8, — the equilateral triangular prism 
facing, Fig. 9, — the same with a long edge toward you. Fig. 10, — the 
cone, — Fig. 11, — the pyramid. Fig. 12, — the vase form. Fig. 13, are seen. 
More than two Views. — It is frequently desirable to have more 
than two views. In this connection, the triangular prisms show some 

* A (uil statement of their characteristics and applications will be found at the end of this Manual. 
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interesting facts, as will be seen by the study of their views. Take first 
the right-angled triangular prism in a vertical position. This prism has 
two right-angled triangular faces, two narrow oblong faces, and a broad 
oblong face. If it is placed vertically, with one narrow oblong face facing 
you and the other on the left side, its top, front, bottom, and right-side 
views will be as in Fig. i. As in the solid in this position, the vertex of 
each triangular face points away from the front face, so the vertexes of 
the triangles in the top view and in the bottom view point away from the 
front view. 

The side view of a solid shows its width directly from back to front, 
therefore the left and right side views of a solid must be of the same 
width, and the right-side view of the prism in this position must be a nar- 
row oblong, no wider than the left face, although in looking at the right* 
side view, the broader oblong face is in sight. 
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Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4. 



If the prism is placed so that one narrow oblong face is at the left 
and the other is at the back, its views will be as in Fig. 2. If it is placed 
with the broad oblong face at the back, its views will be as in Fig. 3. 
The right-side view cannot be wider than the width of the solid from back 
to front, as seen in the top view. If the prism is placed with the broad 
oblong face facing, its views will be as in Fig. 4. These views will be 
readily understood if they are studied from the solid. 

The study of the equi. tri. prism placed vertically and horizontally 
as Figs. 9 and 10, page 49, would also show facts of a similar nature. The 
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left end, front and top views of the horizontal equl trL prism, in various 
positions are seen in the illustrations on page 49. In Fig. i, the prism 
rests on an oblong face; the front view is not as high as the ixontface 
would measure, for the front view cannot be higher than the end view. 
The width of the top view, from back to front, equals the width of the 
left end. Similar facts will be observed in Figs. 2 and 3. In Fig. 2, the 
prism is supposed to rest on a long edge, with an oblong face facing you. 
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Patterns. — A pattern is anything cut or drawn or formed to corre- 
spond to an object to be made, and serving as a guide for determining its 
exact shape or form and its dimensions. 
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A flat pattern of a solid is made by what is called the development of 
the surface of the solid. The surface is, as it were, , unfolded and spread 
out fiat, thus making a pattern, which, when folded, will show the form of 
the solid. The development of the surface of the square prism is shown 
below ; also the pattern of a cube with laps for pasting. The subject of 
patterns and development is carried in the book as far as the development 
of a four-part elbow. 

Manual Training. — Both educators and practical men are now seek- 
ing the introduction of manual training into regular school work. Such 
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training will, however, fall 'short of the desired result, both educational 
and practical, unless pursued in connection with regular, systematic, 
thoughtful work in Form Study and Drawing, as form is the basis of all 
work in manual training. By means of pattern sheets, definite exercises 
in regular sequence, and in immediate connection with the Form and Draw- 
ing exercises, are provided. Making objects from the patterns also 
furnishes objects for study, as well as opportunity for care and skill in 
manual work. The pattern sheets are provided so that accurate models 
may be made. Where instruments are provided for children, it will be 
much better for them to lay out and draw their own patterns, instead of 
using the printed patterns. 

Composition. 

Composition, as the work is used in art, is a general term covering 
the individual worker's choice and arrangement of forms and colors, lines 
and spaces, in order to perfectly and beautifully express his idea and carry 
out his plan. He is continually collecting material for this use, through 
his studies of nature and of the art productions of his fellow-workers. 
Through such studies he fills his mind with conceptions 
I of beautiful forms and colors ; he develops judgment 
J j *3 J|i^ regarding the appropriateness of certain forms, colors, 
*^^j^^^^^^. plans and arrangements to certain ideas of use and 
**^ v-^r~ beauty ; and he cultivates his power of idealizing familiar 

things and their relations to each other. It is when 
he himself composes a bit of Representation or Decoration or Construc- 
tion that he begins to make truly creative use of what he has acquired in 
other lines of his art study. 

Composition, in a word, stands for individuality in art. Composition 
as a feature of art instruction stands for the development of individual 
creative power in the art activities. 

A study of good composition already existing in the various depart- 
ments of art shows that there are a few great, underlying principles on 
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which the best workers of different times and places have consciously or 
unconsciously agreed. These principles seem to be fundamental in art 
just as certain other principles are fundamental in nature. In nature-study 
children are led to see how certain principles or laws keep the natural 
world in beautiful order, and how a man's wise utilizatio'n of these law^s in 
his own work makes that work effective. So in art-study children should 
be led to see how certain principles underlie all good composition, and to 
utilize these same principles in their own creative work. 




Good composition results from a harmonious arrangement or grouping 
of parts — each part being subordinate to the whole and in a pleasing 

relation to the other parts — so that the whole is 
beautiful. While this work in its result is origi- 
nal and individual, there is of necessity an orderly 
procedure underlying every composition. The 
geometric plan is first determined.. In pictorial 
composition, the geometric plan is simply the 
shape of the space to be filled — some plane geo- 
metric figure ; in decorative composition the geo- 
metric plan may be merely the shape of the space 
to be filled, it may require in addition the geometric 
laying out of the repeats, and it may require also 
the geometric symmetry of the repeats themselves ; 
in constructive composition, either industrial or 
architectural, the third dimension may be involved, and solid as well as 
plane geometry may give the geometric plan. 





Having the geometric plan determined and having decided on the 
motive, — whether lines, spaces, plant, landscape, figure, etc., — the great 
effort, the art effort, is to so present that motive that the general effect 
will be harmonious, that its lines shall contrast agreeably and that its 
spaces shall bear pleasing relations. To secure this the student, bearing 
in mind that harmonious proportion of the parts to each other and to the 
whole is secured through the simple laws of principality, opposition and 
balance, works out this problem in various ways striving to show his own 
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conception of beauty. By these efforts and by the study of fine works of 
art, he learns the need of breadth, simplicity and repose. If he is working 
in decorative composition, he considers symmetry, rhythm and order. 
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Principality requires that one part be more important and the 
others subordinate, hence contrast of dimension or of value 
ensues. 

Opposition requires that there be variation or contrast in direc- 
tion or directness of line and in shape. 

Balance requires that there be such a mediation or reconciliation 
of these contrasts that the whole effect will be harmonious. 



All nations have shown their ideas of composition in their paintings, 
their sculpture, their decoration, and their architecture. To the Greeks 
we owe that magnificent example of architectural composition, the Parthe- 
non. Their feeling for proportion, for space and form relations has never 
been surpassed. From the great masters of pictorial art of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, as well as to the builders of the Romanesque, 
Gothic and Renaissance periods, we receive lessons in composition. 

"In my experience, art instruction must begin by awakening the perceptions of 
beauty, by causing an exercise of choice and judgment, by the effort to originate 
something that is fine, — that reflects the personal thought or emotion of the student. 
That is the purpose of the simple problems in elementary line. The pupil makes sev- 
eral designs, chooses the best, compares them with similar things in the art of the world, 
and is helped to perceive the style and distinction of the really fine things. By continu- 
ally exercising his judgment and personal feeling, he gains creative ability; and when he 
desires to express his thoughts by representing nature, he has acquired a language ia 
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which to do it, and his eagerness to do it will lead him to draw with enthusiasm. This 
simple beginning underlies Painting, Sculpture, Architecture and Decoration. 

" From the beginning this thought is emphasized, viz. : that neither applied design 
nor representation of nature can be called Art imless the fundamental ideas of Propor- 
tion, Opposition, Principality and others have been considered and appreciated. 

" The study of composition means an art education for the entire people, for every 
child can be taught to compose — that is, to know and feel beauty and to produce it in 
simple ways," — Arthur W. Dow, 
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" Flowers,* by their great variety of line and proportion, are particularly valuable, 
as well as convenient, subjects for elementary composition. 

" Their forms and colors have furnished themes for painters and sculptors since the 
beginning of Art, and the treatment has ranged from abstractions to extreme realism : 
from the refinements of lotus-derived friezes to the poppy and rose wall-papers of the 
present time. 

"In flower composition here suggested, there is no intention of making a design to 
appfy to anything as decoration, hence there need be no questions as to the amount of 
nature's truth to be introduced. The flower may be rendered realistically, as in some 
Japanese design, or reduced to an abstract suggestion, as in the Greek, without in the 
least affecting the purpose in view, viz., the setting of its lines into a space in such a 
way that beauty shall result — in other words, making it serve as a subject for a com- 
position exercise. 

" It is essential that the space should be cut by the main lines; a small spray in the 
middle of a big oblong, or disconnected groups of flowers, cannot be called composi- 
tions ; all the lines and areas must be related to one another by connections and placing 
so as to form a beautiful whole. 



* From a book on " Flower Composition," now in preparation, -by Arthur W. Dow. The illustrations given 
in this section are from the work of Mr. Dow's pupils at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. In The Prang Elementary 
Course of Art Instruction, Drawing-Book 7, there is a full-page illustration (page 15) of Mr. Dow's work in Flower 
Composition. 
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" Not a picture of a flower is sought — that can be left to the botanist — but rather 
an irregular pattern of lines and spaces, something far beyond the mere drawing of a 
flower from nature and laying an oblong over it, or vice versa. 

*' The instructor draws a flower in large Arm outlines on the blackboard, avoiding 
confusing detail, and giving the character as simply as possible. The pupil first copies 
the instructor's drawing, then he decides upon the shape into which to compose this 
subject — a square or rectangle will be best for the beginner. He makes several trial 
arrangements roughly, with pencil or charcoal. Having chosen the best of these, he 
improves and refines them, first on his trial paper, and later by tracing with brush and 
ink on thin Japanese paper. Effort must be concentrated on the arrangement^ not on 
botanical correctness. 





\ 



« Many line compositions can be derived from one flower subject, but each of these 
can in turn be made the source of a great variety of designs by carrying the exercise 
farther, into the field of Dark-and- Light. Paint certain of the areas black, and at once 
a whole new series suggests itself, from a single line design. To the beauty of the line 
is added the beauty of opposing and intermingling masses of black and white. 

"In this part of the work the arrangement of shapes of light with shapes of dark 
occupies the attention, rather than shading, or the rendering of shadows. Hence the 
flowers and leaves and stems, or parts of them, may be black or white, according to the 
feeling of the student. 

" Let him choose, out of his several drawings, those which he considers best. The 
instructor can then criticise, pointing out the best and the worst, and explaining why 
they are so. 

" A mere aimless or mechanical blackening of paper, without effort to arrange^ will 
result in nothing of value." — Arthur IV. Dow. 



Mr. 



La Farge whose decorative work in Trinity Church, Boston,* 



* 1 lie illustrative pages in Drawing-Book la of The PrsLng Elementary Course in Art Instruction give exam- 
ples of his composition. 
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whose stained-glass and whose general composition show the finest feel- 
ing for proportion and spacing, writes of art in " Letters from Japan.*' 

" I have far within me a belief that art is the love of certain balanced proportions 
and relations which the mind likes to discover and to bring out in what it deals with, be 
it thought or the actions of men, or the influences of nature, or the material things in 
which necessity makes it to work. I should then expand this idea until it stretched 
from the patterns of earliest pottery to the harmony of the lines of Homer. Then I 
should say that in our plastic arts the relations of lines and spaces are, in my belief, the 
first and earliest desires. And again I should have to say that, in my unexpressed faith, 
these needs are as needs of the soul, and echoes of the laws of 'the universe, seen and 
unseen, reflections of the universal mathematics, cadences of the ancient music of the 
spheres. 

" For I am forced to believe that there are laws for our eyes as well as for our 
ears, and that when, if ever, these shall have been deciphered, as has been the good 
fortune with music, then shall we find that all the best artists have carefully preserved 
their instinctive obedience to these, and have all cared together for this before aU. 

" For the arrangements of line and balances of spaces which meet these under- 
lying needs are indeed the points through which we recognize the answer to our natural 
love and sensitiveness for order, and through this answer we feel, clearly or obscurely, 
the difference between what we call great men and what we call the -average, whatever 
the personal charm may be. 

" This is why we remember so easily the arrangement and composition of such a 
one whom we call a master — that is why the * silhouette * of a Millet against the sky, 
why his placing of outlines within the rectangle of his picture, makes a different, a final, 
and decisive result, impressed strongly upon the memory which classifies it, when you 
compare it with the record of the same story, say, by Jules Breton. It is not the differ- 
ence of the fact in nature, it is not that the latter artist is not in love with his subject, 
that he has not a poetic nature, that he is not simple, that he has not dignity, that he is 
not exquisite ; it is that he has not found in nature of his own instinct the eternal mathe- 
matics which accompany facts of sight For indeed, to use other words, in what does 
one differ from the other ? The arrangement of the idea or subject may be the same, 
the costume, the landscape, the time of day, nay, the very person represented. But the 
Millet, if we take this instance, is framed within a larger line, its spaces are of greater 
or more subtle ponderation, its building together more architectural. That is to say, all 
its spaces are more surely related to one another and not only to the story told nor only 
to the accidental occurrence of the same. The eternal has been brought in to sustain 
the transient. . . . 

" Yes, the mere direction or distance of a line by the variation of some fraction of 
an inch establishes this enormous superiority — a little more curve or less, a mere black 
or white or colored space of a certain proportion, a few darks or reds or blues. And 
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now you will ask, Do you intend to state that decoration ? To which I should say, 

I do not mean to leave my main path of principles to-day, and when I return we shall 
have time to discuss objections. Besides, * I am not arguing ; I am telling you.' " — 
/ohn La Farge. 

The following books may be useful to teachers who desire to think 
in this direction : — 

Treatise on Composition, John Burnet. 

Composition in Pictures, Susan Carter. 

The Graphic Arts, P. G. Hamerton. 

An Artistes Letter from Japan. Considerations on Painting. John La Farge. 

The Genesis of Art Forms. George Lansing Raymond. 

Practical Treatise on Composition* Harry Willson. 
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Drawing. 

Freedom of Movement. — The importance of freedom of moyement in 
drawing cannot be overestimated. It produces lightness of touch, quickness in 
execution, begets confidence in one's ability to draw, and when acquired by a class 
of pupils, materially lessens the work of the teacher. Experience among thousands 
of pupils shows conclusively that too much stress cannot be laid on the need for the 
early development of freedom of movement. The ability to sketch rapidly and 
easily cannot be attained without it. 

A set of drawing-books, finished as draughtsmen would finish them, rarely 
indicates the best teaching. It is of far more importance that the child should have 
opportunity to work first for freedom of movement rather than for straightness of 
line. 

Position. — The children should sit on the left half of the seat facing the 
desk. They should sit erect, feet flat on the floor, the eyes never nearer the paper 
than is necessary for a clearer view of the lines. They should not bend forward 
unnecessarily, and should learn to work at a distance, as thus they can get a better 
idea of their work as a whole. In drawing at the blackboard, children should stand 
at arm's length from the board. 

Pencil. — For general work the Prang school pencil S. M. is recommended. 
For work in light and shade, color, pencil-painting and all methods of artistic ren- 
dering the S. M. is especially effective. Young children should be led to use such 
a pencil with restraint so as not to get extreme effects : that is, the rendering too 
heavy and black. The pencil should be used for drawing only. Short pencils 
should not be used. 

For ordinary work, the pencil should be held lightly three or four inches from 
the point, so that it will have the support of the middle finger and be held by the 
thumb and forefinger, as shown in the illustration. Lead 
the pupils to attain this pencil-holding from a desire to 
draw freely and well. 

The pupils should be led to see that frequent erasing 
injures the surface of the paper and the eraser is disastrous 
when applied to shade or shadow, therefore it is better that 
the pupils should draw at first with very light lines, correcting these if necessary by 
drawing other light lines over them. When a satisfactory outline (or blocking of 
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the whole) is secured then the pupil may proceed to carry out the effect desired, any 
obtrusively incorrect lines being first taken out with an eraser. 

For pencil^ainting where the 
drawing is done in ma^s with broad in- 
termingling strokes, the pencil should 
be held under the fingers as shown in 
the second illustration. 

Practice Paper. — It is desira- 
ble that pupils should have some prac- 
tice in free movement in connection with work in the drawing-book and some of the 
exercises call for quick sketches by the pupils in order to ^n in the mind tlie purpose 
of an exercise as in the pose or animal study that the lines of action may be studied 
from life as preliminary to work in the drawing-book. For such purposes sheets of 
manila paper, six by nine inches are desirably.* The sheets may be used on both 
sides for drawing. Provision should be made for at least twenty-five to thirty sheets 
for each pupil for use with one drawing-book. The teacher should guard against 
too much practice as preliminary to any exercises in the drawing-book lest the chil- 
dren lose interest and the spontaneity of their effort suffer. Still further, the work 
in the book should generally differ from that upon practice paper. For instance, if 
sketches have been made of clusters of grass on practice paper, it is well to use a 
different cluster for the drawing-book page. 

Materials and Methods for Brush Work. 

Ink. — For work in black and white common writing ink answers very well 
though, of course, india ink has more body and brilliancy. 

India-ink is prepared in the most convenient form for use in bottles, and Hig- 
gins's Waterproof Liquid Ink (white label) is recommended. 

India-ink of excellent quality can also be obtained in sticks directly from. 
Japanese dealers at about fifteen cents a stick from two to three inches in length. 
When in this form it should be prepared for use by each child by rubbing an end 
with a little water in a small dish (individual butter-plate) adding more water drop by 
drop until there is enough for the lesson. The proper consistency can soon be esti- 
mated by trial and also the amount needed for the lesson. The ink is easily thinned 
by adding wat«r and mixing it in the dish. The stick ink might be preferred in tlie 
upper grades as it gives a better effect than common writing ink. When the stick 
ink is used it should be carefully dried and wrap{>ed in paper after using to prevent 
crumbling or cracking. 

* Tlie paper is pot up in packages of 100 sheets, aud may be obtained of booksclleri and of The Prang 
Educatioual Company. 
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Brushes. — The quality or size of the brushes is not so important as the 
method of using them. The brush may be a flat bristle (for flat wash), or a Japanese 
pointed brush, (such as is used by Chinese laundry-men), or a camel's hair or sable 
brush of medium size. If a Japanese brush is used, it will be found that the bristles 
are partially held together near the base by a sort of glue. Care should be taken 
not to remove this glue when ink or color is washed out as its presence helps to give 
greater flexibility to the brush. Brushes may be kept singly in the paintrbox or 
together, using a box longer than the brush so that the points may not be injured. 
Brushes should never be kept in water or put in the mouth. The paint-box and 
brushes should be put away clean. When put away for the summer it is well to 
add a piece of camphor. 

Water- Colors. — Water-color paints are furnished to the schools in various 
forms. There are liquid paints in bottles, moist water-color paints in tubes, and 
paint-boxes with cakes of paint Perhaps the most practical for general use in the 
primary school is a paint-box with three colors of excellent quality.* 

The scientific knowledge of color is of little or no value as a training of the 
color sense or {esthetic perception ; but by mixing or combining (by juxtaposition) 
the three primary colors, red, yellow and blue, the children may obtain much practi- 
cal knowledge of pigments, their possibilities and their limitations. 

The paraphernalia for such work should be as simple as possible, so as to 
reduce the time required in handling it, and* also the expense. One lesson a week 
of two periods is better than the shorter lessons. Large heavy cups or small bowls 
may be used for water — distributed by monitors and filled by the teacher from a 
long-nosed vessel, such. as a coffee-pot. With care one supply of water will be suffi- 
cient for a lesson. The papers may be white or slightly tinted. An American 
drawing paper answers every purpose ; the manila practice paper is good. 

For all line work in ink or water-color the brush should be held as nearly verti- 
cal as possible, with the fingers slightly resting upon the paper and the whole arm 
moved instead of merely the fingers. Broad washes are obtained by charging the 
brush with considerable water and color and working with the side and not the 
point of the brush. To obtain control and power of expression, it is well to encour- 
age even young children to use the brush in both ways. 

How to Use the Brush. — For practice with the point of the brush it is 
well for children to reproduce borders which have been previously laid with sticks, 

• The Pi^Dg Water-Color Box No. 1 Is reoommended. Thia box contains three cakes of fine quality 
and extra size, — one each <St carmine, ultramarine and mineral yellow. The colors work easily and 
smoothly and mix readily into secondaries, tertlaries and intermediates and broken colors. They are put 
up in attractiTc boxes with hinged covers. Two quill brushes of good quality and generous size, with 
wooden handles are Included in each box. The inside of the box ooTer is finished for use as a palette with 
three divisions. 
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or perhaps drawn, as ihis will not only keep a direct connection with other work, 
but will give excellent practice in handling. The constant and laborious drill which 
Japanese children are obliged to go through in order to learn to write their peculiar 
characters with ease and freedom and correctness is undoubtedly a great means in 
developing their mastery of the pencil and brush in their characteristic art. The 
Japanese do not rest the hand even on the fingers, but move the whole arm, holding 
the pencil and brush vertical. 

If children can draw with the brush without first sketching the leading lines 
with pencil it will not be well to repress such effort. Young children are less self- 
conscious than older ones and if technical results are not expected beyond thei|> 
power to produce they will show great courage and often surprising ability. They 
should, however, think carefully before making a line and perhaps practice the 
movement just over the paper, before making the stroke. A tactful teacher will see 
ways to gently guide or restrain, but it should be borne in mind that it is especially 
desirable in all this work that the children should have as much freedom as possible. 
It is not direct results that we should expect but the development of power. 

How to use Water-Color. — Washes may be laid perfectly flat by work- 
ing with the brush full of wet color, beginning at the top of the figure and carrying 
the color across the enclosing space from left to right, inclining the paper slightly 
and dragging the color down as it pools. The excess of color at the lower edge 
may be lifted with the brush if the brush is nearly dry. 

If the first wash does not produce a tone of sufficient depth, another or several 
others may be added, taking care that one wash is thoroughly dry before apply- 
ing another. 

For practice in laying flat washes the children are much interested in filling 
squares, oblongs, circles, triangles, quatrefoils, trefoils, etc. These decorative 
motives may be painted and the enclosed spaces filled by the children ; they may be 
drawn by the teacher (by drawing one sheet carefully and pricking through many 
sheets to secure proper dimensions and connecting points by lines or curves) or the 
children may color their own drawings.* The hektograph is also a great aid to 
teachers. 

A graded wash from the full tone to a pale tint may be laid by starting with a 
brush full of color (very wet) and carrying the tone as far down as the full depth 
of the color is desired, then by adding water and no more color every time the brush 
starts from the left to the right, the full tone will change, giving a graded effect end- 
ing in a pale tint Long vertical oblongs are excellent for this exercise. 

* Tho. Prang Outlines for Color Work. These consist of 28 different decorative examples, ligbtly 
printed on heavy white paper, suitable for water-color washes. The sheets are 6x6, one figure only on 
each sheet. Blank sheets of the same sixe can also be supplied for optional exercises. 
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Blotted washes are made b7 alternating the fall depth of a color with a tint of 
the same color added at irregular intervals. Sometimes different colors are used, as 
Prussian or ultramarine blue and touches of emerald green or raw sienna, thus pro- 
ducing stained-glass effects. This work is delightful for color composition. Simple 
sky effects may be obtained by the use of a blue wash, lifting the color in places by 
means of the brush to simulate clouds. 

Practice in laying washes is very essential as a preliminary to the study and 
rendering of examples of historic ornament and original desigu. 

Color for the washes may be prepared or mized in the depressions for that pur- 
pose on the inner surface of the lid of the paint-box. If moist color in tubes is used 
special pans are necessary for mixing. 

The effect of the juxtaposition of colors may be practically demonstrated by 
surrounding squares or circles of the same color with different colors, as, for exam- 
ple, surrounding a red square with yellow, another red square with orange, and so 
on with blue, green and violet. The children will thus see for themselves the 
change in effect. (These same experiments may be carried out with colored paper, 
the children cutting the decorative shapes and thereby gaining much in manual 
dexterity.) 

Compositions of flowers or sprays of leaves, budding twigs or seed vessels, 
within an enclosing space, as a circle, square or oblong, may be painted in early 
work in monochrome, as, for example, in quite a full tone of blue, the blue being 
modified in later stages with enough of red and yellow to neutralize it. 

Landscape composition may be well carried out in several values in ink or 
water-color, keeping the washes very flat This flat treatment is perfectly satisfac- 
tory to the child, and by dealing in clear washes handled directly muddy combina- 
tions are avoided. 

When more pictorial treatment is attempted, the same direSct treatment should 
be encouraged and the children led to see the value of using as pure color as possible. 
The best artists, at present, use very few, if any, brown, gray, or any so-called neu- 
tral pigments, but depend for such effects upon the juxtaposition of pure colors 
or upon the mixing of red, yellow and blue with a dash here and there of pure color. 
A clear sunset sky may be vivid with yellow and red, while against it the trees are 
very dark green and in some places very deep blue. The artist will mix the colors 
very little but while working rapidly will lift the wet color in one place nearly off 
the paper and add depth of color in another, suggesting grays, violets and neutral 
tones by the juxtaposition of colors which produce their effect. This preserves the 
richness of the colors and the depth and brilliancy. 

It is not meant by this that "out-door effects " should be sought as shown in 
the works of Manet, Monet, and others where pure colors are juxtaposed in small 
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masses, the pictures to be viewed at a distance. It is meant, however, that the 
clearer and purer the pigments are used the more brilliant is the result and in 
decorative or pictorial work gray (and various broken colors) can be produced not 
only by the juxtaposition of colors, but also by working as directly as possible from 
the paints, keeping the brush full of color and water and letting the color blend in 
the brush or on the paper rather than doing much of the mixing on the pan. The 
effects produced in modern stained-glass are good illustrations of such a use of color. 

The mixing of colors and the use of flat washes, both so necessary for decora- 
tive effects, will lead the children to see the result of various combinations of color. 

When expressing in a pictorial and not a decorative way, the work should be as 
individual as possible, that is, the children should express as they individually see. It 
would be a mistake for the teacher to give directions or definite advice as to what 
colors to combine or juxtapose to give the exact tint or tone of a flower, leaf or 
stem, as different children may see or feel the color differently. One child sees 
green in the shadows or a glow in the reflected light and should express what he sees 
as well as he can. One child sees red in the stem and he puts \i there ; another 
sees the same part as brown, into his red he touches a bit of blue and perhaps of 
yellow. In such work children should be encouraged to work as much as possible 
directly from the paint, avoiding much mixing and yet keep the color very wet. 

If the teacher can possibly do it, it would be well to study into the methods of 
treating water-color when used decoratively and pictorially, practicing in both 
methods. It will be a fascinating study, and the teacher will be well repaid in know- 
ing better how to help the children. 
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Purpose of the Prang Course in Art Instruction. 



The purpose of The Prang Course in Art Instruction is to lead 
the child through a study of form and color, as manifested in nature and 
in art, to the use of his own individual creative ability through expression 
by pencil and by brush in terms of art. In the first two primary years 
of school, this purpose is developed — 

By exercises in modeling, 

By acquainting the children with type forms and shapes through such 

occupations as building, arrangement, paper folding and cutting, etc.. 
By exercises with color tablets, colored paper and the brush to develop 

color perception and expression. 
By observation of fine pictures suited to their grade. 
By imaginative drawing stimulated by well-selected quotation, with some 

simple attempts at composition, and 
By free drawing from the pose, from animals, from grasses and flowers and 

from models and objects. 

All these exercises stand in close relation to each other in their ap- 
peal to the child through interest, and in their progressive nature. 

After the first two years, children are prepared for more conscious 
eflfort ; as their experience widens, they come to realize that their own 
drawing fails to express their ideas and to reach their ideals. They desire 
to know how others draw and are eager for more definite instruction. To 
meet this desire and to steadily develop their creative power along sequen- 
tial lines, more definite means are required. 

The Prang Elementary Course in Art Instruction, consisting of 
a series of drawing-books and manuals, provides such means. In this course, 
the work has three interrelated and complementary lines — observation of 
form and color in objects and the graphic record of this observation — 
observation of works of art — the utilization of all these observations in 
creating beautiful compositions. 
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The exercises have been planned with relation, on the one hand, to 
their nearness to the child, to his interest, and to their adaptation to his 
growing powers and capabilities, and, on the other hand, to their provision 
for opening a wider horizon, and for developing richer concepts than his 
ordinary experience would furnish, that he may be thus incited to individ- 
uality in beautiful creations. From this statement it will be seen that the 
vital feature in all this work is the development of the creative activity of 
the child toward the production of the beautiful. 

With this ultimate purpose, the authors have endeavored — 

1. a* To come in touch with the child through things that are near him — that 

appeal to him — through the study of 
children, 
animals, 
plants, 

familiar objects, 
^ good drawings and pictures. 
h. To lead him to appreciation of beauty by the selection of beautiful exam- 
ples and aspects of all these objects. 
A To enlarge his horizon and furnish him with new concepts and new material 
for creative imagination by giving him objects that are new to him but 
kindred to those which he already knows. 

2. To aid him to classify his concepts so that they may stand in his mind in the 

proper relation to each other and be easily at his command. 

3. To incite him through his own study of objects and of artistic examples to use 

the concepts thus gained to make new creations, which shall show him his 
own feeling for the beautiful. 

These aims furnish the key to the sequence of the exercises in The 
Prang Elementary Course in Art Instruction. 

General Plan of the Series. 

The Prang Elementary Course in Art Instruction is intended 
to cover the time from the third to the eighth years of school life. 

As different periods of promotion prevail in different towns, some pro- 
moting half-yearly, and others yearly, the drawing-books of this series are 
issued in two forms — one form giving the work of a half-year in a book, 
the other form giving the work of a whole year in a book. The half-year 
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books are designated by numbers, Nos. i, 2, 3, 4, etc. ; the year books are 
designated by years, Third Year, Fourth Year, etc. The drawing-books 
are accompanied by Manuals for teachers, equally available for the half- 
year or the year drawing-books. Each drawing-book contains 

Illustrative Pages showing the work of masters. 
Drawing Pages giving fine examples and sequence of* work. 

Illustrative Pages. — The illustrative pages are given to show exam- 
ples of good art by acknowledged masters, which will not only give 
pleasure to the children, but will also show them that there are very many 
ways of drawing, that it is not necessary always to express outline and 
light and shade in the same way ; but that the great point is to have first 
thought and feeling, then study and training, each enlarging the possibili- 
ties of the other. 

The wide range in these illustrative pages gives great variety of style 
and rendering, encouraging freedom and originality in the pupils' own 
work. They show admirable technique with pencil, pen and ink, char- 
coal and brush. Some are in pure outline, some show study for masses of 
light and dark and of color, others show light and shade simply expressed. 

Examples are given from the work of both old masters and artists 
of the day : — 



Da Vinci, 

Raphael, 

Van Dyck, 

Rembrandt, 

Landseer, 

Millet, 

Barye, 

Le Rolle, 

William Hunt, 



Wm. Hamilton Gibson, 
John La Faroe, 
Elihu Vedder, 
Abbott Thayer, 
John S. Sargent, 
Edwin H. Blashfield, 
Ross Turner, 
C. D. Gibson, 
Herbert Adams, 
Winslow Homer, 



F. S. Church, 
Arthur W. Dow, 
C. H. Woodbury, 
Edith Clark, 
Lucy Fitch Perkins, 
Anna Klumpke, 
Tanyu, 

HiROSHIGE, 

HoKUSAi's Daughter. 



There are also illustrations of the finest examples of architecture in 
the various styles. 

Drawing Pages. — The illustrations on the drawing pages give help 
in drawing from nature — from plant, animal, bird and insect life, and from 
the human figure, from familiar objects, and from simple effective build- 
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ings; — from type models singly and combined, in various positions; — 
and from historic ornament from the flat, relief and round, both detached, 
and in interesting applications in architecture, ceramics, etc. They in- 
clude also examples of pictorial, decorative and industrial composition. 
Working-drawings, patterns and views are clearly illustrated. 

The illustrations on the drawing pages are printed to give pupils 
good examples of form, line and composition, to interest them in the work 
of others, to lead to a higher standard of excellence than exists in the indi- 
vidual, and to be a stimulus and help to the pupils by their suggestiveness 
as to subject and as to manner of rendering. They assist in providing a 
regular sequence of study and save time of teacher and pupil. Good copies 
are as necessary and helpful to the child as art studies to the adult. In 
some cases the children may gain much by copying, although the examples 
are of such a character and so arranged that there is abundant opportunity 
on every page for free, original and individual work. 

Application in Other Studies. — As will readily be seen, the use 
of these text-books will be of great practical value in securing good draw- 
ing in other studies. The examples given include many which are imme- 
diately suggestive of good composition and rendering in the sketching of 
specimens studied in Elementary Science lessons (botany, zoology, ento- 
mology, geology, etc.), the sketching of historic buildings and furniture, 
and of objects interesting in geography ; the sketching of buildings and 
scenes associated with the study of literature, and the imaginative illustra- 
tion of poems and stories, including the human figure. 

Mediums for Dravirings. — It is assumed that in most schools the 
lead pencil will be the most available medium for drawing. The drawing- 
book pages present, however, a paper which can be used for brush work or 
for pen and ink, if desired. 

Color. — Opportunities are given for the expression of color in three 
ways : — 

By pencil-painting, as shown in certain examples of pose-drawing,, 
drawing of animal life, foliage and still-life, and historic ornament. 

By the use of colored papers, cut and mounted in connection with, 
the study of historic ornament and of decorative design. 

By the use of water-colors. 
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NATURE OP THE WORK. 

Throughout the series each pupil b encouraged to express himself 
freely and according to his own feeling, and at the same time he is offered 
the broadening and enriching influence of what has been done by masters 
in art ; so that while on the one hand he is growing in individual power 
to express by drawing, on the other hand he is gaining through acquiring 
more and more of thought and beauty to express. The creative powers 
are stimulated and each child learns to feel that he himself has something 
of his own to tell with pencil or brush. 

The exercises require drawing 

From Nature, From Art £xABa*LBS» 

From Objects made by Man, From Memory, 

to culminate in composition — the work of the creative imaginatioiL 



STUDY OP FORM AND COLOR. 

In the first two primary years the children have selected the models 
of type forms from their groups of objects, have built with them, have 
handled and moved them, have arranged them, have imagined them to be 
all kinds of familiar things, have talked about them and have drawn them 
until the sphere, cube and cylinder, and their relations, the ellipsoid, ovoid, 
the prisms, the cone, the p3rramid and vase form have become not only as 
"household words" in the children's speech, but through pleasant associa- 
tions have also come to be mental companions which are summoned at 
will. The work now given in form will be such as to keep in remem- 
brance these types and. also to lead to their further study. 

In a like way in their primary years through a loving, happy study of 
grass and sky, of leaf and flower, and of types of color, the children have 
learned to know and to feel the colors red, orange, yellow, blue, green, 
and violet in normal and lighter tones. They are now carried farther in 
color study and expression, by the use of colored paper and of the brush. 

By this study of form and color, the pupils gain fine material for use 
in expressing their ideas of composition. 



If we should wait until the pupils were equal to producing 
drawings which would compare not unfavorably with the exam- 
ples in the books, even Book i would not be appropriate for 
young children. We must put aside the idea that ability to draw 
well can come as any immediate result of studying good exam- 
ples or of drawing from objects. There may be art feeling in 
the simplest and crudest effort, while it may be a poor drawing 
from the adult or technical standpoint. These books with their 
beautiful illustrations will fail in the inspiration they might other- 
wise give if the children are forced beyond their powers. 

Pupils will gain in individual expression and appreciation by 
seeing beautiful things, just as they gain along similar lines by 
hearing and reading fine examples in literature. Therefore, in 
order that the children may develop in a natural manner, it is 
hoped that the teacher will accept with tranquility even very 
crude results if they express the best e£Forts of the pupils. 

7a 



BOOKS 1 AND 2. 

THIRD YEAR. 



GENERAL PLAN OF EXERCISES FOR THE THIRD YEAR, 



Books i and 2 — Third Year Book. Showing their 
Purpose, Sequence and Interrelation. 

The exercises for the Third Year are chosen to appeal to the child at 
this stage by their nearness to him through the attraction of living things, 
simple familiar objects, ornament, and the drawings of artists. At the 
same time they appeal to him through his innate delight in beauty of form 
and color, a beauty resulting from simplicity, harmony and repose — and 
thus lead him to creative activity. 

The exercises include the following : — 



From Nature. ^ 



From Art. 



'Grasses and grains. 
Fruit and branches. 
Vegetables. 
The pose. 
Animal studies. 

Familiar objects. 

Type forms. 

Borders. 

Crosses. 

Units of design. 



Life in growth. 

Life in growth, action and 
feeling. 

Association. [tion. 

Idealization and construc- 

Rhythm and simplicity. 



{Space relations in plaids. ^ 

Space relations in simple landscapes. I r ■,. -j t 
Patterns of type forms and objects, f Individual power. 
Arrangements of decorative figures. J 

These exercises are classified generally as above, yet all are closely 
interrelated as pages 76-79 show. 

To maintain closely this interrelation, the illustrations on the drawing- 
book pages were prepared with reference to more than one subject ; 
therefore the same illustration sometimes occurs on pages 76-79 in more 
than one connection. 
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Nature. — Plant Life. 




Book I, p. 5. 



The study of nature as seen in plant life is in the exercises on grasses and 
grains, on fruit and vegetables, in the spray of leaves in the tumbler, and in the flowers 
and leaves. The study of plant life is taken according to the season of the year. 



Familiar and Beautiful Objects. 




Book 1 1 p. xo. 



Book 2, p. 10. 



GENERAL PLAN OF EXERCISES. 
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The study of simple, familiar and beautiful objects is given in the ball, basket arid 
glass, in the basket on the arm of the little girl, in the illustration of types in familiar 
objects, page 9, and in the baskets, pottery forms and other objects. See the illustra- 
tions, page 76. 

The Pose and Animals. 




Book I, p. 10. 



Book a, p. 8. 



Book a, p. 13. 



Book a, p. 4. 



The child is the object which is the nearest to the child, being related to him by 
life, action and emotions kindred to his own. Therefore the pose of a child is given. 
This exercise is related to the special pleasures of the child through a well-known story, 
to familiar objects through daily experience — and to grasses, fruits, vegetables and 
animals through the life principle. The pose appears again in three illustrations. Next 
in nearness to the child are animals. 

Type Forms. 




Book I, p. 6. 



Book I, p. 7. 



Book a, p. 8. 



The teacher should note that the idea of type forms underlies all the exercises of 
the year. They are especially called for on two pages. They are illustrated on four 
other pages, 6-9, and form the basis for simplicity of choice for fruits and vegetables. 
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Historic Ornament. 

The pages of ornament appeal to the child through simplicity and rh3rthm and 
through the early history and symbolism of our own people, Book i (page i o), through 
interest in a familiar ornament, the cross, and kindred modifications, Book i (page 12), 
and through symbolism, ornament and history of other people, page 14, and Book 2, 
pages 10 and 12. 

They are related to, types of form and plane figures through the circle, square, 
triangle, and simple angular, oblique and parallel effects, produced with both curved 
and straight lines. 

In these pages, there are introduced the three simple modes of arrangement — 
that of a border, a surface covering and of repetition around a centre — all of which 



+ * + 




Book I, p. 12. 
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Book I, p. 14. 





Book I, p. lok 



Book 2, p. 10. 



modes are familiar to the children in their daily surroundings and all of which appeal 
directly to the pleasure that rhythm or recurrence affords. 

The examples of historic ornament are also very closely related to composition, 
furnishing very fine examples of space relations. They are to be especially studied with 
reference to beauty produced by spacing and proportion. 



Pattern Drawing. 

One of the chief ways in which the creative faculty may be exercised for social 
well-being and for beauty, is through the subject of Construction which furnishes through 
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its variou8 drawing conventions the graphic language for industry and manufacture. 
Looking forward to this end, the exercises in pattern making of the simple types and 
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Book I, p. 8. 



Book a, p. 8. 
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Book a, p. 8. 
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Bode 2, p. 7. 



Book 3t pp. 8 and 9* 



kindred objects which appeal to the child are given. These connect directly with the 
type forms, and with objects familiar and pleasing by association. 



Space Relations. 




J^ l^ra Ljgg 



Book X, p. II. 



Book I, p. 13. 



Booka»p. ii« 



Individual creation in space relations through the division of spaces by vertical 
and horizontal lines and the use of simple landscape features and of decorative units is 
definitely called for. Examples showing the general nature of this work are given here. 

The development of the creative power of the child in the production 
of the beautiful is the supreme purpose of the exercises. Underlying the 
production of the beautiful is the great principle of space relation. This is 
something which the children can gradually be led to feel through the 
study of good examples and through various exercises calling for selection 
of form and aspect, for grouping, for placing upon the page, and for render- 
ing. These are all features of composition, of beauty expressed in terms 
of art. To this end the choice selections are given from the works of 
masters on the illustrative pages of the drawing-books. 



BOOKS 1 AND 2. — THIRD YEAR. 



REPRESENTATIOM. 

Appearance of Form. 
Picture-Drawlnifs. 



NATURE: Oraases, Fruit, Vegetables, Sprays, Flowers; 

ftom the Pose, from Animals. 
OBJBOTS: Balls, Baskets, Tumblers and other familiar 

objects. 
TYPE SOLIDS: Sphere, Out>e, Cylinder, Hemisphere, 

Square Prism, Biflrht-an^led Triangrular Prism. 
COMPOSITION: Oroups of Models or Objects; Space 

Relation in Landscape. 



DECORATION, 

Ornamentation of Form. 
Origfinal Deslgfii. 



HISTORIC ORNAMENT : Early American, Christian and 
Eeryptian. 

DECORATIVE DESIGN: Space Relations; Plaids, Par- 
quetry. 

NATURAL GROWTH : Arranflrement around a Centre. 

COLOR: Colored Paper, Brush, Li^ht and Dark. 



COMSTRUCTIOM. 

Facta of Form, 

Workln^Drawlngs. 



TYPE SOLIDS: Cube, Square Prism, Riflrht-anflrled Trl- 

ang>ular Prism. 
PATTERNS: Cube, Square Prism, Rlgrht-anflrled Trian- 

erular Prism ; objects similar in form. 
CONSTRUCTIVE DESIGN : Boxes. 



The purpose of the exercises to be given in these books is to lead the children to the production of 
beauty through selection^ composition and rendering. 



BOOK 1. 

THIRD YEAE. — FIRST HALF. 



The Pran^ Elementary Course in Art Instraction is pub- 
lished in two separate editions, prepared to meet the varying 
conditions of the use of one or two books a year. In the 
edition providing for the use of two books a year, the books 
are designated as "No. 1," "No. 2," "No. 3/' "No. 4," *' No. 6," 
" No. 6 " ; in the edition providing for the use of one book a 
year, the books are named "Tliird Year," "Fourth Year," 
" Fifth Year." This Manual text has *^een especially prepared 
to meet the needs of both editions. 



ILLUSTRATIVE PAGES. 8S 



BOOK 1. PAOB 1. THIRD T£AIl BOOK, PAGE 1. 

ILLUSTRATIVE PAGES. 

Figures. — Raphael and Millet. 

Illustrations. — The pictures on this page are given to be an inspiration in 
figure-drawing. They show that it is not necessary to draw always in the same way 
in order to draw well. Raphael and Millet worked in entirely different ways, yet 
both bring us their message of the beauty of humanity, and each figure on the page 
is full of life, character and meaning, although expre/jsed so differently. The chil- 
dren will be glad to know something of the great artists who drew them. 

Raphael Sanzio (1483-1520) was born at Urbmo, Italy. His father was a 
painter, but both the parents of Raphael died when he was but- a child. When 
Raphael was twelve years old, he entered the studio of Perngino in Perugia as an 
art student, where he worked and studied for eight years. When he left Perugino, 
he painted a very celebrated picture, called " The Marriage of the Virgin." 

After returning for a Vhile to Urbino, he longed for a broader life and went to 
Florence, seeing for the first time its art treasures. There was Giotto's tower, there 
was the cathedral with its wonderful dome, there were the famous bronze gates of 
Ghiberti, there were the paintings of Fra Angelico, and there Leonardo Da Vinci 
and Michael Angelo were working. Under these influences, his own style changed 
and he came into his second manner. His figures were less conventional, more real ; 
his color, which before was pale, became full and rich. 

He is best known by his Madonnas, the most famous of which is " The Sistine 
Madonna,*' now in Dresden, which is ranked as one of the greatest paintings in the 
,world. He designed " The Acts of the Apostles," known as Raphael's cartoons, 
and painted wonderful frescoes in the Vatican, the palace of the popes, including 
"The Dispute of the Sacrament," "The School of Athens," "Parnassus" and 
"Incendia del Borgo." From the last fresco, the little group in Book 5, page 1, — 
Fifth Year, page 1, was taken. His last picture was "The Transfiguration." He 
died before it was quite finished. 

Raphael was a man of great beauty and of a loving nature. He was very much 
loved and courted and had many followers eager for a word from the great artist. 
He was an architect and sculptor as well as a painter. 

He was fond, as most artists are, of making many sketches on a sheet. The 
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drawing of "The Piper" (reproduced for Illustrative Pages, Book 1, page 1, — 
Third Year, page 1) was takeu from a sheet with many other drawings ; this ex- 
plains the arm at the side of the picture. In drawing he liked to use the silver 
point (as in ** The Piper "), producing lines of great elegance, clearness and decision 
— the hand of the master tells in them all.* 

Raphael, like all true artists, selected the point of view for his sketches. The 
illustrations below show the difference that results from different points of view. 





The first is from tracing of Raphael's drawing, that is reproduced in Book 1, page 1, 
— Third Year Book, jmge 1, giving the general lines. In this illustration the out- 
line of the figure is pleasingly varied by the action, the character of the pipe comes 
out strongly and the straight lines of the instrument make an agreeable contrast in 
direction and character to the figure and its curves, giving a fine effect in the whole 
disposition of the details of the drawing. In the second illustration, the piper 
drawn as if seen from the front becomes a mere mass with very little of interest or 
character. 



• There Is a very interesting chapter on the silver point and its use by the old masters in " The 
Graphic Arts," by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 



ILLUSTRATIVE PAGES, S5 

Raphael was especially remarkable for composition ; for his space relations, not 
only as to the arrangement of areas, but also as to depth into the picture, were very 
carefully studied, the result being most dignified and harmonious. 

Jean Francois Millet (1814-1875) who was bom at Gruchy, France, was 
one of the great modern painters. He was bom a peasant ; his father and mother 
were peasants, and together they toiled in the fields. His father, however, found 
time to see the beauties of nature and to point them out to the boy, saying to him 
of a tree, '^ How beautiful ! It is like a flower '* ; he also tried to model figures in 
clay for his son. One of the professors of the High School at Versailles, who 
chanced during his vacation to meet and talk with young Millet, said, ^* I have met a 
child whose soul is as charming as poesy itself." And soon that child began to express 
himself not only by words but also by drawing. When he was eighteen years old 
he drew with a bit of charcoal, upon a white wall, the picture of a tree, or an orchard 
or a peasant plodding home from work. They talked these drawings over at home 
and decided that Jean should study to be an artist. 

His teachers in Cherbourg could not help him much ; and in 1837, at the age 
of twenty-three, he went to Paris to the studio of the famous artist Delaroche. He 
was a fair, broad-chested peasant, with long light hair falling wildly about his 
shoulders; his fellow-students called him "the man of the woods." Diaz, Rous- 
seau and Corot, who afterwards became such great artists, were among the pupils of 
Delaroche at this time with Millet. They are all now known as artists of the Bar- 
bison school. 

Millet soon left the studio of Delaroche, and supported himself by sign-painting, 
by painting portraits, and by making copies of the great picturies in the galleries ; thus 
he studied the old masters. Yet he kept in his heart the peasant life that he knew 
Bo well and which was so full of humanity ; and in 1849 he painted his great picture 
'' The Sower." He constantly heard what he called " the cry of the earth," and he 
portrayed it in his pictures of peasant life. He had a hard time to live, for he and 
his family at many times had not enough to eat. In 1849 he left Paris and went 
to Barbison, taking a house of three rooms. He lived there with his family and 
painted, happy in hjs privations, for he was again in the midst of his inspiration, the 
peasant life of toil — " the true humanity, the great poetry." There he worked, 
gaining fame and moderate means, and there he died in 1875. 

Among his best pictures are "The Gleaners," "The Sower," "The Sheep 
Fold " and " The Angelus." He was known, however, as well by his drawings as 
by his paintings ; and some of his best drawings have been reproduced for these 
drawing-books, that they may stand as an inspiration to the children. 

The shepherdess was a favorite model with Millet. The illustration in the draw- 
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ing-book was taken from a drawing by him now in the Art Museum, Boston. An 
etching by him of a shepherdess and sheep is reproduced below. Millet made various 
drawings of a shepherdess and her flock, very tender and beautiful. Notice the sim- 
plicity of drawing in "The Shepherdess Knitting," drawing-book page 1, and the 
fine pose in "The Water Carrier." His figures have been compared in their 
dignity and beauty to the figures of Greek sculpture. It is said that almost the only 
works of art in his studio were plaster casts of the metopes of the Parthenon. 

For an account of the life and works of mediaeval and of modern artists, the 
following will be found helpful : — 

History of Painting, Alfred Woltmann and Karl WoBrmann. Two volumes. 
History of Modern Painting. Richard Muther. Three volumes. 

These two works are large octavos ; they are the result of great research and 
should be on the shelves of every public library that has art books for reference. 

The " Artist Biographies " published by the Scribners and by Ticknor are well 
written. Lives of Raphael and Da Vinci will be found in these series. 
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BOOK 1, PAGE S. THIBD YEAR BOOK. PAGE 2. 

ILLUSTRATIVE PAGES. 

Plants, Birds and Flowers. — Da Vinci, V/. Hamilton Gibson and 
From the Japanese. 

Illustrations. — These illustrations show drawings from nature in various 
ways — in outline, in light and dark, in light and shade. The artist works accord- 
ing to his material and according to what he wants to express. Sometimes, as with 
the Japanese, the brush and ink are his medium ; and with clear, strong but varied 
and varying strokes, he draws in outline, as in the " Flower " and " Bamboo," or he 
expresses himself in light and dark, as in the "Bird on Branch." The slightly 
shaded drawing by Da Vinci is with the lead pencil, while that by W. Hamilton 
Gibson is with the brush, giving light and dark with some little shade. They should 
all be studied for their space relations as well as for their rendering. 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) was born in the Val d'Arno, half-way be- 
tween Florence and Pisa. He was a most extraordinary man, being civil engineer, 
architect, scientist, author, poet, musician, painter. His favorite occupations in child- 
hood were drawing and modelling in clay. He drew borders of little pictures on the 
paper on which he worked his sums. His father, noticing his sketches, placed him 
when eighteen years old with Verrocchio, a famous art teacher of that time, and he 
soon surpassed his teacher. While he was diligent in art, he was at times absorbed 
in science — in astronomy, in natural history and in botany. 

After a time he be<iame court painter to the Duke of Milan, assisting by advice 
in matters of State, by plans for. beautifying the city, by music and poetry, and by 
painting the portraits of his friends. The duke made him the founder and director 
of an academy of learning established to bring together artists and men of letters. 
Leonardo also superintended a great engineering work for the water-supply of the 
city, bringing the water many miles. He continued his studies and wrote some 
books. His most celebrated picture was "The Last Supper," so well known all 
over the world. His greatest portrait was that of "Mona'Lisa," upon which he 
worked for four years and then thought it unfinished. He died in 1519. 

The little drawing of the violet, reproduced in its actual size on page 2, was 
taken from one of his manuscript volumes on engineering. There amid drawings 
and descriptions of machines, he found a little spare space by turning the book up- 
side down and drew a violet. A bit of machine drawing and of his writing shows 
on the illustration in the drawing-book. If this illustration is reversed, the writing 
IB not legible, for he wrote not from left to right, as other people did, but from right 
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to left, 80 that it must be reflected in a looking-glass to be legible. The drawing 
of the violet is very simple and charming — drawn with but few lines and the merest 
indication of shade, but full of suggestiveness of the spirit of the flower. 

William Hamilton Gibson (1850-1897) was an artistrauthor famed for 
his love of plant and insect life. When a small boy he wrote a book for himself, 
and called it " Botany on the Half-Shell." He was fond of reading Cooper and 
the RoUo books, but fonder still of a book called '^ Harris on Insects," with illustra- 
tions by Marsh. He made his own collections of insects and models of flowers. 

Recalling an incident of the past he said,* *' I was very young and playing in 
the woods. I tossed over the fallen leaves, when I came across a chrysalis. 
There was nothing remarkable in that, for I knew what it was. But wonderful to 
relate — providentially I deem it — as I held the object in my hand a blutterfly 
slowly emerged, then fluttered in my fingers. I do not know whether I was or was 
not a youngster with an imagination, but suddenly the spiritual view of another life 
struck me. I saw in this jewel born from an unadorned casket some inkling of im- 
mortality. Yes, that buttei'fly breaking from its chrysalis in my hand shaped my 
future career. 

*^ As to the art side, at least deftness of hand came early. I learned how to 
sew, and I can sew neatly to-day. I knew how to use my fingers. Sewing must 
have helped me, for it was eye-training ; and when I went to work with a pencil 
and a paint-brush I really had no trouble." 

When a boy, he went to a famous school in Washington, Conn., called " The 
Gunnery," where the head-master, Frederic W. Gunn, made an impression on his 
boys similar to that of Thomas Arnold at Rugby. He afterward went to the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. On leaving there, he determined that art was his 
calling, and he diligently followed it. 

He first appeared as an artistrauthor in an article on " Birds and Plumage " 
in Harper's Magazine, The drawing of a peacock's feather, " The Peerless 
Plume," attracted immediate attention as a work of marvellous skill. This article 
was succeeded by many others, ultimately collected in book form. Perhaps his 
best-known book is " Sharp Eyes." 

His drawing, while scientifically true, has beyond that the artistic quality of 
individuality. He was not only an enthusiastic naturalist but was recognized as an 
artist in " black and white " of a high order. 

In his later years, he became personally known to the public, through his lec- 
tures on ^' The Mysteries of Flowers." He had a peculiar personal charm, making 
manifest his essential heartiness and benevolence of nature. 

* Eye Spy, By WUliani Hamilton Gibson. Harper & Brothers. 
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BOOK 1. PAGE & THIBD TEAR BOOK, PAGE 3. 

REPRESENTATION. 
Nature. — Grasses. Grains. Life and Growth. 
Art.— Selection. Arrangement. Choice of Aspect. Rendering. 

[Let the children srather and make sketches of grasses and grains, 
choose and study their most beautiful aspect and draw them 
in the drawing-book, studying the examples.] 

Grasses and Grains. — The first lesson of the book connects directly with 
the outdoor life from which the children have just come. Lead the children to 
speak of grass and grain — the growth, the appearance when growing. 

** Peeping, peeping here and there 
In lawns and meadows everywhere, 
Coming up to find the spring, 
And hear the robin red-breast sing. 
Creeping under children's feet, 
Nodding at the violets sweet — 
We are small, but think a minute 
Of a world with no grass in it." 

They will be all the more ready to bring to the schoolroom the material for 
this lesson on grasses and grains, in which they are to be led to observe and to ex- 
press by drawing the life, growth, grace and beauty of grass or grain. Give them 
some hints as to selection, asking them to bring those that are upspringing and full 
of life, and that grow in rather compact slender clusters and to look especially for 
those having heads. If the clusters are too open and spreading, it wUl be difficult 
to get a good effect. The teacher should be prepared with carefully selected grasses 
and grains, if not sure that the children will bring them. 

Selection. — The selection by the children of objects and of a pleasing aspect 
from which to draw them and the choice as to the size of the drawing and its plac- 
ing upon the page give opportunity for individual expression. They are the first 
steps in creative activity in composition and are, therefore, of very great importance. 

Preparation for the Lesson. — Several stems of grass, or a stalk of wheat 
or other grain may be placed in a bottle of water or between the leaVes of a closed 
book which may stand on the back of the desk. See page 9. Placing. 




'JO TEAChi:R'S MAS UAL. 

V\ty%\*'.u\ ifXiff^^Utin In »irayifig Im/'k aiid forth or in moving tli^ hands and arms 
III iffiitMtiori of Uu; UriKlini; (jp^MMrfc Hill lead t}»e childr^rn to n^lize more just what 
tlM;r<^ M in i\u'. uuf^iifwni of tli*; p'aAw. A good way to get the fe<^lin»r of the corf a- 
iurti \% Uf irat'tt thit curve of the bla/le or ^t4*m in the air, or to have a [>ractice exer- 
cIm? ill ifttt', drawing of %wi\i eurve«* again and again without erasing. 

'J'lie j)lu>»trat}/inK on the dntwing-Ux>k jiage are given vi» exampU-s of render- 
\uf^. It will help the children t/> give a l^Hter rendering of their own grasses, if 
they are alhiw^'d t/i look at tUt-M* exam- 
ples while making their M-^ond triaU. 
I>fiul the eM1<lren to m<; how hiOM;ly 
the |K'ri<'iH niii»»t have }><'en h<'ld to ob- 
tain MO tnuiHparent a line. It will Xte 
notiei'il that the llrHt example jm flat 
work, Hone hi nuiM* with single Mtroken. 

'I*hi»* fn^'thml of ren<lering in euih'd " jx'neil-painting." For pencil-painting, which 
in ihU e»M(* U intfin'ied for only narrow leaven and ftmall massen, the pencil is held 
un^h'r the tlngern, m nIiowu in the illuHtration. 

l*lie other exanifile in in outline; with varying lin(;H. Study this example and 
yon will we that there in no even continuoun line. The lines vary with what they 
are to exprenn and with the feeling of the one who draws. They are light or dark, 
Mtnjiig or <lehciit.e, HJngle or double, thus giving a feeling of life and movement, or'** 
piM'hiipH a (piiver in a leaf or a swayhig with the wind. 

Huggcttiont for PupiU. ~- Look at sonio of the graMs or t^rain several desks away from you. 
\\v rarcfiil to cIiooni' a ( luMtcr tliat is pleasing to look at, — that will make a good 
picluro. Look lit tlio Ntenu; notice the tallest one. In which direction does it incline 1 
In Wwrv anotliiT Avm to balance iti Half close the eyes and look at the grasses you 
iiri* Nludying; try to ki-i'p this picture in your mind while you are drawing. We want 
t)i(< uniMNCN on tli«< papiT to look light and flexible, as if they could nod and sway in the 
hr('««/.i« Jiint iiN reiil grasm-s do. Make a quick sketch on practice paper, showing the in» 
(MIniitlon III tin* niciuN and tlicir general arrangement by a few liglit lines. 

ronipan* your hkctrli with the duuter you are drawing. Study the growth ; if you have a stalk 
of wlu«it( or other ^ruln, see how the stem setmH to grow out from the leaf; how the base 
of (ht« h'lif cliiKpM tlic Ntrm. We want to show the truth of growth, in thedrawing. Study 
tlie lUuNirutlonM on drawing-hook pages 2 and 8. Notice how the different effects have 
bfi'n ol»talmMl, Make otIitT HkrtcheH on practice paper of another cluster, if you desire, 
adapting tlu* mIzi* of tin* drnwiiig to the space in tlie drawing-book. Then sketch directly 
on pHgi* Ji, drawing the grass or wheat. Try to have the drawings show that they are 
nuido from liv»' gr«H>« or grain. 

Life and Growth. — Tlu^ cycle of plant life is simple and wonderful; it 
huM that Ho<|Uontiul churni which is ho potent in stories like '' The House that Jack 
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Built," — the earth ; the seed that lay in the earth gathered moisture and burst to 
let out the root and stem ; the root that went down into the earth to seek liquid 
stores of nourishment for the stem ; the stem that went upward to the light to carry 
the liquids through its channels to the leaves; the leaves that took the liquids 
through its smaller channels and spread into blades and broader shapes to breaihe in 
the air, to expand in the sunshine, to drink in the rain that the whole plant might 
grow and that the flower might blossom ; the flower that ripened into fruit and seed; 
the seed that dropped to the earth ; the earth that received and cherished it that it 
might grow to a plant or tree. This simple story is the key to all plant growth. In 
any drawing from nature, the thought of the carrying of life through the plant 
helps to inspire the drawing. Ruskin discourses delightfully of the special growth 
of grasses, with their leaves set opposite on the sides of their tubular stems, in 
" Proserpina," Chapter IX, and gives an example very similar to one of those on 
the drawing-book page. 

Fine Thought. — The inspiration of literature and especially of poetry in 
connection with drawing is universally felt ; for any elevation of thought concern- 
ing the things studied, any fine rhythmic word-expression lifts the drawing. 

Literature abounds in beautiful allusions to grass. If opportunity offers, select 
one of these and read to the children. They will be delighted with Celia Thaxter's 
" bright-locked, brown-eyed Marjorie." Read to them how, — 

** Marjorie hides in the deep, sweet grass ; 
Purple its tops bend over ; 
Softly and warmly the breezes pass, 
And bring her the scent of the clover. 

" Butterflies flit, and the banded bee 
Booms in the air above her; 
Green and golden lady-bugs* three 
Marjorie's nest discover. 

" Up to the top of the grass so tall 
Creep they, while Marjorie gazes ; 
Blows the wind suddenly, — down they fall 
Into the disks of the daisies." 

The children may look in the books they read for other poems, or for other ex- 
pressions of beautiful thoughts about grass or grains. Children may be led to 
appreciate the beautiful in literature much earlier than is sometimes thought possi- 
ble. In Robert Louis Stevenson's " Child's Garden of Verses," a veritable treasure- 
house, he portrays his delight " in the forests of the grass." 
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The following additional suggestions with regard to literature may be helpful to 
the teacher : 

The ChUd*8 World. lilliput Lectures. From Child Life. 

Com Fields. Mary Howitt. From Child Life. 

Grasx, a Rumination. Edith Thomas. From The Round Year, 

Springtime and Boyhood. Donald G. Mitcliell. From Reveries of a Bachelor. 

Summer. Margaret Deland. 

Added Interest. — Ask the children to find pictures with grass or grain, 
in papers or magazines, like Harper's, Scribner*8, The Century, etc., and bring 
to school. The trimming and mounting of these will be good manual training; 
give them some suggestions about placing, margin, etc. A little exhibit may be 
arranged, each child bringing the best picture he can find and adding beautiful 
clusters of grasses and grains ; perhaps it may be partly a " loan exhibit," in which 
pictures of grains and grasses borrowed by the teacher can be shown. 

Other Studies. — The wise teacher will not fail to take advantage of the 
drawing to aid in other studies. Such drawings as will result from this lesson 
might form the crowning part of a lesson in Nature Study. A language lesson, 
perhaps based on one of the poems read, illustrated by the children with drawings 
from nature, would combine the two subjects in a most delightful way. The illus- 
trations in the Manual give valuable suggestions for such language work. Work in 
this direction should be very free. Drawings may be very crude from a technical 
point of view and yet show much art feeling. 
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BOOK 1. PAGE 4. THIBD YEAB BOOK, PAQfi 4 

REPRESENTATION. 

Nature. — Fruit. Branches. Life and Growth. 

Art. — Selection. Arrangement. Choice of Aspect. Rendering. 

LIjeeMl the children to make sketches of fziilt and branches of 
fruit, to choose and study their most beautiful aspect, and to 
draw them, studyiner the renderings. In the ezcunples.] 

Choice of Fruit. — The study of life and growth begun in the preceding 
exercise is continued here. Different localities offer varying opportunities for the 
study of fruit. Under sunny southern skies, the choice may rest on the orange. 
The illustration on the drawing-book page shows a part of a branch bearing an 
orange. 

The fruits most easily obtainable in colder sections are also good for this 
lesson — 

"Fruits that swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon." 

Preparation for the Lesson. — Lead the children to tell you how fruit 
grows. Speak of the form of the tree and the direction of its branches. Some for- 
tunate children away from the city's crowded streets, who " know where the apples 
hang ripest," will be able to bring in a branch of fruit ; others must content them- 
selves with the fruit as it is sold in the jnarket, but the thoughtful teacher may be 
able to provide one or two fruit-bearing branches, to give the children the thought 
of growth and the living relation of the fruit to the branch. 

Arrange the branches which have been brought, in a pleasing, easy and natural 
position, not too near the pupils but near enough for them to see the growth of the 
fruit stem from the branch. If but few branches can be obtained, they may be hung 
in various places, so as to give the best opportunity for study to the greatest num- 
ber. If they are hung on the blackboard for the pupils in the front seats, a piece 
of white or neutral tinted paper should be placed behind them. A pasteboard folded 
like a table picture-frame or an open book standing on a board across the aisle 
serves very well as a support for a small branch. Lead the pupils to think of the 
interesting part of the branch : the upper part is frequently unattractive and then 
need not be drawn. If a branch is unobtainable, the fruit alone or a fruit with 
one or two leavers may be placed on a board across the aisle ; but lead the thought 
always to the growth and life as far as possible. 
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Blocking-In. — Attention should be given in drawing to study and expres- 
sion of the mass first Blocking-in (which is simply expressing general proportion 
and direction by straight lines) serves to direct the thought immediately to the mass, 





A\^J 




rather than to details and gives a quick and simple means of showing the general 
outline. Train the children to use the pencil lightly, with a long, loose holding ; 
and to watch the object more than the pencil, — seeing the form with the eye, and 
feeling for the form, as it were, with the pencil. 

Suggestions for Pupils. — Choose the branch that makes the most pleasing picture. Ob- 
serve the direction of the branch. Notice the leaves, see how they turn in different direc- 
tions, seldom one presenting its full face to the observer. Make a quick but thoughtful 
sketcii on practice paper, slightly indicating the general mass and blocking-in tlie main 
lines of branch, leaves, and fruit. Begin with lines of growth ; use straight lines to show 
structure. Compare the work with the object as to the proportion and position of the 
whole branch. 

Make another sketcli on practice paper, of a different branch if you like, studying the illustra- 
tion in the drawing-book for an example of rendering. See also the very simple illus- 
. tration of fruit on drawing-book page 15, " From the Japanese." Study again the direc- 
tion and growth of the stems, the shape and position of the leaves, and the form and 
place of the fruit. Make necessary corrections with brighter lines ; erase very little if 
any. Try to make the work in the drawing-book express all of the life and brightness of 
the fruit and the freshness and delight of your study of it. 

Lfife and Growth. — The story of growth given for the previous exercise 
comes in again. If the children remember that along through the branches, out 
into the leaf and fruit stems flows the life-giving saj), they will feel that in their 
drawing they must show that the smaller branches and stems must flow out, as it 
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were, from the larger branches an'l that the growth must always be outward toward 
the end of the branch. If they get the idea of flowing growth, they will express it in 
their drawing. They have here to think also of the clothing of the stem and how it 
gathers, a little at the fork where a new branch or leaf starts out from a larger 
branch. Tt will help also for the children to see that as the leaves are thin and 
light, they have very little weight and therefore the leaf stalk is but slightly curved 
in its growth while the weight of the fruit bends its stem with a greater curve. 

Single Fruit. — If a single apple is to be drawn a few suggestions on the 
board like the folloyring are helpful : 






Fig. 2. 



Fta. 3. 



Fig. 1. Which looks the most like an apple stem and why — a, 6 or r ? 
Fig. 2. Which looks more like the top of the apple below the eye, « or t ? Resting a 
slender stick on the outline of the apple shows that tlie liollow is seen in front of the outline. 
Fig. 3. This shows an apple and stem above the eye. 
Fig. 4. Which looks tlie most like the blossom end 1 




Pig. 4. 



Draw these on the board on a large scale, that pupils may use them if they 
feel that they express what they see. Erase the cruder ones. Figs. 1, a and i. Fig. 
2, ft, and Fig. 4, c, d, e. The very common error of making the blossom ybwr-par ted 
is shown in Fig. 4, e. It will be remembered that the apple blossom has five petals, 
not four. The blossom end of an apple, like any other small detail, should be merely 
suggested. 

The shape of the blossom is seen in the heart of the fruit, by cutting from the 
centre of the apple a thin slice horizontally and holding it up to the light. 
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Added Interest. — Emerson speaks of the apple as the social fruit of New 
England. Thoreau gives a chapter to the wild apple. No one can read the hearty 
praise of the apple by John Burroughs without a stirring of sympathetic memory. 

" Not a little of the sunshuie of our northern winters is surely wrapped up in the apple. 
. . . An apple orchard is sure to bear you several crops beside the apple. There is the crop 
of sweet and tender reminiscences dating from childhood and spanning the seasons from May 
to Ociober, and making the orchard a sort of outlying part of the household. . . . Then, there 
ia the never-failing crop of birds — robins, goldfinches, king-birds, cedar-birds, hair-birds, 
orioles, starlings — all nesting and breeding in its branches." — Winter Sunshine. 

" Did you ever hear of the golden apples that grew in the garden of the Hes- 
perides?" This is the way Hawthorne's story of "The Three Golden Apples" 
begins in " A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys." Botanists have perpetuated the 
classic fable by their use of the term hesperidium for the orange family. 

" Know'st thou the land where the lemon-trees bloom ? 
Where the gold orange glows in the deep thickets' gloom, 
Where a soft wind ever from the blue heaven blows, 
And the groves are of laurel and myrtle and rose ? ** 

Goethe, Wilhelm Meister. 

Other Studies. — This lesson naturally suggests a geography lesson. It 
will lead directly to climatic differences, and to comparisons, in other respects, of 
the different sections in which are found the apple and the orange. It furnishes 
opportunity also for illustrated language lessons, always enjoyed by the children : 
some are suggested by the full-page illustration — the old house where we go to see 
grandfather, with its close-encircling trees and clover-scented lanes — the bloom of 
the orchard, where the low, spreading boughs invite the dreamy reader to a seat 
among the fragriant blossoms, and the branches grow down low, specially for a 
swing, and we swing back and forth in the sweet pure air. 
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The Apple. — Orchard, Blossom and Fruit. 
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BOOK 1, PAGE 5. THIRD YEAR BOOK, PAGE «. 

REPRESENTATION. 

Nature. — Vegetables. Form and Growth. 
Art. — Selection. Grouping. Rendering. 

LLead the children to make sketches of vegretables and their group- 
InfiT. to choose and study a pleaslngr group and to draw It In 
the drawingr-book, studylngr the examples.] 

Preparation for the Lesson. — Still the study of growth is contiDued. 
The material for this lesson is so easily obtainable that every child can have the 
pleasure of contributing if necessary. The red radish, the beets of darker hue, the 
turnip, the glistening onion and the tomato are all good subjects. The examples of 
each should, however, be carefully chosen. Selection should be constantly borne in 
mind. Allow the children to draw only those vegetables that are fresh and fine. 
The pumpkin, a lordly sphere, can be occasionally introduced. The presence of 
the leaves with the vegetables will add much to the interest of the lesson if they can 
be kept fresh. It must be remembered that they will wilt readily and then are 
not desirable. 

Many town children are quite ignorant of vegetable life and growth. To them 
it would be a beautiful revelation could they see the vegetables just as they appear 
when pulled from the soft earth. Question the class in such a way as to lead, if 
possible, to a description of the planting of the seeds and the characteristic growth 
of the plant and the root. Speak of the use of vegetables and their value iis food. 
Lead the children to see also their beauty of form and color. 

Let the children help in arranging the vegetables in groups about the room to 
make good pictures. Lead them to notice the illustration in the drawing-book ; the 
objects do not crowd each other nor are they so far apart as to give the impression 
of being scattered. Try to get a restful feeling in the groups, the vegetables being 
placed in an easy, natural way, in slightly varying directions or positions. The full- 
page illustration suggests the grouping of vegetables with objects. 

Suggestions for Pupils. — Clioose a group that is pleasing in its aspect and sketch it on 
practice paper, indicating first by a few liglit straight lines the space to be occupied- 
Strive for the feeling of the vegetables. They are not liard, they have no edges, but they 
have vigor and a kind of sturdiness that may be expressed in some places, though not 
wholly, by strong, straight lines. Compare your drawing with the group and try again 
from the same group or from a different one. * 

Study the illustration in the drawing-book for good, siniple rendering. Notice the varying 
lilies, particularly in the leaves ; it makes us feel that there is often just as much 
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expressed bj the absence as hy the presence of a line or a part of a line. Sketch again 
on practice paper, studying to adapt thefsize of the sketch to the space on page 5. Com- 
pare your drawing with the group. Be very careful that you do not make your drawings 
look as if two objects occupied the same space. When ready to put the work in the 
books plan thoughtfully for the space on page 6. Block in as before, and sketch lightly 
and quickly, trying to express the life of the yegetables. 





First stage in blocking. 





Second stage in blocking. 



Copies. — Good copies are as necessary and helpful to the child as art studies 
to the adult. They assist in providing a regular sequence in study, and save the time 
of teacher and pupil. The illustrations in these books give pupils good examples of 
form, line and composition, and are helpful by their suggestiveness as to subject and 
as to manner of rendering. In some cases the children may gain much by copying, 
and the teacher will frequently find copying advantageous as an intermediate stage 
between the first sketch and the final drawing from objects. 

Spirit of the Lesson. — Speak of the care and thought that is given to the 
growing of vegetables by the market-gardener and the farmer. Try to have the 
children feel something of the dignity and worth of human labor : 

" Yes, in tlie poor man's garden grow, 
Far more than herbs and flowers, 
Kind thoughts, contentment, peace of mind, 
And joy for weary liours." 

Mary Howitt, The Poor ^ fan's Garden. 
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Fine Thought. — Associate the vegetables with the cool grateful earth. 
Tell the children that they have been chosen as the subject of the painter's brush 
and the poet's verse. If there should be time, read to them Whittier's poem, 
« The Huskers," or "The Pumpkin," or Celia Thaxter's "In the Black Forest" 

"Thejr gathered the autumn harvest — 
All toil-worn and weather-browned; 
They gathered the roots they had planted in spring, 
And piled them up on the ground 

"We heard the laughter of children, 
And merrily down the road 
Ran little Max with a rattling cart, 
Heaped up with a heavy load. 

"Upon orange carrots and beets so red, 
And turnips smooth and white, 
With leaves of green all packed between, 
Sat the little Kosel bright." 

Other Means of Interest. — The children will find much pleasure in search- 
ing for pictures of vegetables and in planning for a garden of their own next spring. 
Earnestly encourage garden work for those to whom it is a possibility. Seed cata- 
logues are very helpful in selection for a garden ; but the leading magazines and 
illustrated papers will be the best place to look for pictures. 
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BOOK 1, FAOfi e. THIRD YEAR BOOK, PAQB 4 

REPRESENTATION. 
Familiar Objects. — Ball. Basket. Form. Appearance. 
Art. — Selection.* Placing. Choice of Aspect* Rendering. 

[Iiead the children to make sketches of balls, baskets, or other 
spheric or cubic objects and their placing*, to select one object, 
to choose a pleasing* aspect and to draw it in the drawing*- book. 
stud3ring* the examples.] 

Value of Familiar Associations. — The child is now appealed to through 
associations. In our endeavor to interest the child by presenting new objects we 
sometimes forget that children often like best that which they know best. Witness 
the attachment to old toys that children so frequently manifest. Familiar play- 
things are presented in this lesson because of this characteristic of the child. He 
knows these objects ; he has played with them many times ; they appeal to him ; he 
can respond. His drawings will express this loving familiarity with the object, and 
the interest that comes from close association. The objects in this exercise are the 
forerunners of his friends the sphere and cube. 

To almost every child the ball has, in some guise, been a close companion. 
From the worsted ball with which the baby plays, and the colored ball of the kinder* 
garten games, it is but a step to the rubber ball ; and afterwards follow the base-ball, 
the foot-ball, the tennis and the golf ball. The basket seems also to possess a iQysti- 
cal charm for the average child. Its possibilities are so varieil ; one may imagine so 
many things in relation to it — what it holds, what it may be used for. 

Preparation for the Lesson. — Tactfully question the children as to their 
playthings at home that are like a sphere or a cube ; see how many can bring a ball 
or a basket or both. The thoughtful teacher will assist in this provision of objects, 
so that no little child may lack an attractive model. A teapot or a Japanese lantern 
will make a pleasing variety. Show the class good examples of the objects — balls 
of worsted, leather or cloth* that will call for texture in the drawing (not marbles 
or crystal spheres) — baskets of a large and simple weave, so that the attention may 
not be called to small details. 

Having selected good objects for drawing, call upon the pupils for suggestions 
as to placing. Small objects can be advantageously placed upon the desks. See 
Placing, page 9. There is a choice among the various aspects of so simple a thing 
as a ball — one aspect may be much more characteristic than another. The placing 
of the ball and string used as an object for the drawing-book page was a matter of 
serious study. A basket turned makes a more agreeable picture than one facing. 
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Suggestions for Pupils. — Look about among the objects for one that is placed and arranged 
agreeably — that you can see well and that looks well to you. Study the object for a 
moment. Perhaps you are looking at a base-ball. How do you know it is a base-ball ? 
What is there about a base-ball that you do not find on other balls ? Whether you have 
chosen a ball or a basket, remember that you want to show the whole thing and that, 
therefore, you do not want to make much of the details. 

Sketch the object first on practice paper. Study the illustrations in the drawing-book on page 
6; see how true a story is told by a few lines in the worsted ball and how the light 
varying lines in the basket tell of its lightness, and of the texture of its material. 
Turn to page 15 ; notice the " Lantern *' with a floating banner " From the Japanese,'' and 
the picture of *' Familiar Objects." These could be rendered with pencil-painting. 

Sketch again, on practice paper, a different object if you like. Think of the space you have in 
the drawing-book and make your sketch of a suitable size^ still looking at the whole 
thing and not at the details. If the basket is the model, be careful that the drawing of 
the top is not too wide from back to front. Compare your drawing with the object. 
What change will you make when you draw again 1 Then draw in the drawing-book, 
showing only a very few details, trying to make the ball look as if some one would like to 
play with it, and the basket as if you knew that it held something delightful. 

Apparent Direction of Edges. — The teacher should bear in mind the ap- 
pearance of rectangular objects. See Appearance of Objects, page 18. Lead 
the children to notice the apparent direction of edges without definite prescription. 

Artistic Expression. — Selection is one of the cardinal points in the man- 
ner of expression by drawing. The general form only is essential and« the details 
should be merely suggested. If in a drawing of a basket every stick or slat is care- 
fully drawn, the thought awakened is that of manufacture and of the parts of the 
basket The result is a picture of sticks ; the impression of the basket itself is lost. 

Lead the pupil to see that if he makes a great deal of the little things in his 
object he does not tell the truth about what he sees as a whole. He sees the basket 
first, and that is what he wants to show in his drawing, — not the little things that he 
has to look for closely. The children will soon learn the beauty of suggestiveness 
even in the outline, and so grow gradually towards iine expression in their drawing — 
accenting aJittle perhaps what particularly appeals to them, and now and then losing 
a part that is not of importance. 
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BOOK I, PAGE r. TUIRD Y£AR BOOK. PA06 7. 

REPRESENTATION. 

Nature AND Familiar Objects. —Tumbler with Spray of Leaves. 
Form. Appearance. 

Art. — Selection. Placing. Choice of Aspect. Rendering. 

[Ijet the clilldren gather and make sketches of sprays of leaves, 
and their placlner in tumblers, select and study a tumbler and 
spray of pleasing etspect and draw them in the drawlngr-book, 
studylngr the examples.] 

Familiar Objects. — The third type-form, the cylinder, is presented in the 
tumbler — an advance in thought being gained by the study of the appearance of 
the water in the glass, and an added interest given by the presence of the branch of 
leaves, a delight in the fresh, beautiful growth. 

Preparation for the Lesson. — Ask the children to bring, if possible, a 
small tumbler and a simple branch of leaves. If the enthusiasm of the children can 
be aroused so that they will provide their own objects they will draw with much 
more interest Lead them to feel that only fine examples should be brought for the 
drawing lesson. A very common wayside plant may serve the purpose admirably if 
the leaves are simple and the spray is well balanced and full of life. See Selection, 
page 8. 

From the branches or sprays brought by the children take up two or three 
good examples from different plants or shrubs and contrast their general appearance ; 
speak to the children of each one as something to be considered as a whole. The 
sprays should be arranged in the glasses in a natural way and so as to present a good 
effect to as many pupils as possible. See Placing, page 9. 

Suggestions for Pupils. — Look at the various glasses with sprays that have been placed 
about the room and select one that you can see well and that looks well. Make a 
sketch of this glass and spray on practice paper. Compare your sketch with the glass 
and spray from which you drew. The tumbler is made of glass which is firm and even, 
while the leaves are tender. Have you shown this in your drawing ? Look at the 
ellipses at the top and bottom of the tumbler and at the ellipse at the surface of the 
water. How are they in your drawing ? 

Make another sketch of the same or of another tumbler and spray, trying to show by a differ- 
ence in line the difference between the life, growth and tenderness of the leaves and the 
firmness of the glass. Perhaps you can show also some difference between the line for 
the top and that for the sides of the tumbler. Study the example m the drawing-book 
for ways of rendering ; see how clearly the drawing shows that the tumbler is made of 
glass. 
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Now notice the branch ; see how the stem appears just at the surface of tlie water. Perhaps 
some have the branch so placed that the stem appears broken just at the surface of the 
water. Observe the example to see how this is shown in the drawing. Tliere is a leaf 
floating on the water in the illustration ; perhaps you have not that in your tumbler. 
Notice how the leaves tuni in different ways : some turn their faces to you, some the side 
of the leaf, others the back ; some stand quite erect, while others droop, and still others 
curve. 

Plan thoughtfully for the space on page 7, so that the drawing shall be of a size to look well on 
the page. Make a careful drawing of the tumbler, showing the water in the glass as you 
see it. Make a light, quick sketch of the branch, noticing whether some leaves show 
more plainly than others and studying thoughtfully the positions of the leaves. Look 
at the example again ; see how the leaves arc drawn. Notice how transparent and soft 
the lines are and how they vary ; some parts being quite deep, and others so light the 
pencil seems scarcely to have touched the paper. Now, looking at your glass, see how 
the same thing happens — how strong and clear this line is, how light that and liow, where 
the light gleams in the glass, the lines of the twig and the ellipse formed by the water 
surface behind have, in places, entirely disappeared. Try to show these things in your 
drawing and to make the branch look fresh and strong. 

Spirit of the Dravrings. — The suggestions for pupils show the spirit in 
which their drawings should be made — that of observing the object, observing the 
work of others and learning *to see and feel for themselves. 

The teacher should be ready to guide the observation and should be sure of 
certain foundation principles — such as in this exercise the variation of the appear- 
ance of horizontal circles at different distances below the eye. See Appearance, 
page 14. Great care should be taken, however, not to impose such principles 
upon the children, for these early exercises are intended as exercises in seeing and 
drawing. 

The expression of the difference of texture in different kinds of leaves is one 
that can hardly be explained in words, yet this difference should be shown in any 
technique. Definite statements cannot be made about it, but by observation of the 
leaves themselves and of good examples the children may come to feel the difference. 
Here again the copying of good examples is of value. 

Added Interest. — It would add to the pleasure of the children if some 
interesting account of the manufacture of glass could be given. A child who has 
witnessed the operation of glass-blowing could greatly interest his classmates. The 
different kinds of glass might be spoken of ; and the various artistic manufactures of 
glass, — Bohemian glass, famous for the richness of its color and the delicacy of its 
engraved ornamentation — cameo glass, of which the famous Portland vase is an 
example — Venetian glass, characterized by beauty of color and lightness of sub- 
stance. 
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BOOK 1. PAGE 8. THIRD TEAR BOOK, PAGE 8. 

REPRESENTATION. 

Nature. — Figure Studies. Action. Proportion. 

Art. — The Pose. Choice of Aspect. Rendering. 

[Ijead the children to make sketches of a flerure posinfir, leaving 
out detail, to consider what erives the ereneral character, and 
to draw in the drawing*- book from the pose, studyinfir the 
examples and seeking for beauty of effect. 

Drawing from the Pose of a Child. — In spontaneous drawing by young 
children the figure is generally the principal thought. In leading them to draw 
from the j)ose the teacher will find at once a sympathetic feeling for the subject, 
giving bright, ready, mental action. Life in all its forms possesses a charm for the 
child, and of all living things a child is nearest and most fascinating to other 
children. 

"There is, then, a principle that may be known as the child for childhood. . . . There is 
no substitute for a child's way of being a child. No matter liow closely and sympathetically 
we may live with our children, we can never come so close to childhood as a child can." 
— Pattehsox Du Bois, Beckonings from Little Hands. . 

The figure, moreover, has so great variety and so many possibilities — life, 
action and the changing attitude to fit the varying action. With young children 
every pose drawing should be the telling of a story, involving action, if possible. 
The pose suggested by the illustration on the drawing-book page will be particularly 
attractive to the children. The quaint little figure full of action, with the precious 
basket, is very suggestive of the familiar story of '^ Red Riding Hood." 

Preparation for the Lesson. — If Red Riding Hood is to be the pose, tell 
the beginning of the story and let the children first draw the figure from imagination. 
Then select a child who is simply dressed to pose for the class. With a cloak and 
hood and basket on her arm she will serve as the model for the story. Place her 
in different positions before the class and question the children a little as to the 
facts of the pose. Make the lesson one of serious work as well as of enjoyable 
study. Arrange for a simple, graceful pose that can be maintained without over- 
weariness for the required time. As one aim is to lead the children to avoid- iletails, 
it is a good plan to select a pose in which the face is turned away. If the child 
faces the children or if the face can be seen, it is best in early work to- have the 
head merely blocked without any details such as the features. 
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Suggestions for Pupils. — Sketch on practice paper the little girl about whom you have 
heard, juBt as you think she would look. 

Sketch again on practice paper from the little girl who has been placed as a model for you. 
Notice how she holds her head, how she stands, how her shoulders and cape look, how 
her dress looks. Sketch quickly and freely — not with a continuous line, but with 
one somewhat broken. Sketch the outlines of the figure and compare tlie drawing fre- 
quently with the model. Try to make a picture of a real little girl who could go to her 
grandmother. Study the illustration in the drawing-book. Notice how the action is ex- 
pressed, not only in the position of the feet, but in the swirls of the cloak, and the way in 
which the little locks of hair float out beyond the hood. Observe how simply the details 
are drawn. Now stiidy your own model again. Great artists, when about to make a 
picture, express first the principal thought in a quick sketch by a few lines only to show 
what they see or think. That is what you are to do in your study. Turn to page 1 and 
see how Millet has told his story of the " Shepherdess Knitting " with very t :w lines. If 
you would like to show color by light and dark look at page 9, or at the accompanying 
illustration. 

Now make another sketch from the .pose in your drawiug-book, studying the mod:l frequently 
and trying to make it the best sketch you have made. 

Method. — Whatever the pose or character taken, the teacher should be care- 
ful not to teach too much but rather to give the children opportunity to work. The 
teacher may learn much of them by watching their drawings to see how they express 
themselves. After the natural unguided expression of the children in their first 
sketch try to lead them to feel that somewhat broken lines will help them to express 
the figure readily and really. Encourage quick sketching. It is a very good thing 
for the children to sketch on the board as opportunity offers. 

A suggestion may be made to them as to the size of the head that will be 
suitable for their paper and the proportion of the rest of the body allowed to follow 
naturally. To lead to a clearer idea, direct attention to the model and her position, 
as with young children there is a tendency to draw what is in the mind rather than 
what is actually before the eye. The children can realize a pose better if allowed 
sometimes to take it themselves. Aim to have tlie general form and action expressed 
rather than detail of face and figure. 

This result may be reached in various ways. For the second step some teach- 
ers ask merely for the outline of the shape filled by the figure, others for a silhouette 
with brush and ink (See Brush, page 60) ; some gain the desired advance by a 
closer attention to the blocking-in, and others by leading the children to. a careful 
study and copy of the illustration in the drawing-book. A good study of action is 
often obtained by " action studies " in straight lines, illustrated on page 105. 

The third step is drawing from a new pose ; sometimes imaginary surroundings 
may be added, the woods and the distant house, shown to be far away by their size 
and faintness. For the fourth step they may be ready for drawing from the pose 
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again in their books. Aim to make the drawing in the book still more full of life 
than any of the preceding work, but try to keep it simple and sketchy. The results 
will be better than with more elaborate work. 




Added Interest. — That reader of children's hearts, Charles Dickens, whose 
own heart never grew old, tells us of his memory of Little Red Riding Hood : " She 
was my first love. I felt that if I could have married Little Red Riding Hood I 
should have known perfect bliss. But it was not to be, and there was nothing for 
it but to look out the wolf in the Noah's Ark there, and put him late in the proces- 
sion on the table as a monster who was to be degraded." 

The illustration in the drawing-book may suggest that other Red Riding Hood 
in Whittier's pretty poem. The children will like to think of her as having crumba 
in the basket for the birds. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE BLANK PAGES IN BOOK 1. 

Special Exercises. — The blank pages give opportunity for each teacher to 
adapt the work to the special needs of her own class. Some classes need additional 
exercise in judgment of proportion, quick exercises in division of lines and spaces, 
and quick sketches of the models in difPereut positions, giving the direct thought to 
proportion. 

Those teachers, who are particularly interested in Nature study, will be pleased 
with the opijortunity to use these pages as a record of observation. 

Additional decorative work, color work, with brush or colored paper, will be a 
delight and an inspiration to the children. 

The pages may be used for consecutive work in any one direction, as in the 
study of trees, branches, leaves and flowers, or they may be given to additional exer- 
cises, as needed, in any of the regular lessons. 

An illustrative pose, that is to say, a pose taken to illustrate some verse or de- 
scription, furnishes a good exercise. In such cases, the surroundings may be added 
to the drawing of the pose — as Bed Biding Hood going through the woods, the 
cottage showing in the distance. 

Any of this work may be composed in an oblong. 



BOOK 1. PAGE Oi THIRD TEAR BOOK. PAGE ft i 

REPRESENTATION. 
Type Solids. — Sphere, Cube, Cylinder. Appearance. 
Art. — Grouping. Choice of Aspect. Rendering. 

[liOad the children to make sketches of flrroups of the sphere, cube, 
cylinder^ to choose and study a grroup that is pleasiner and to 
draw it in the drawlner-book.] 

Type Forms. — Try to lead the pupils to an appreciation of what the models 
really are. These models embody much more than is apparent to the unthinking 
observer ; they are not so much wood cut into regular form ; they are even more 
than the expression of the thought required in their planning and manufacture. 
They present the ideal form; they embody human thought of universal form; and 
by them this thought is expressed in a material way that it may be clearly under- 
stood. The type models give the essential characteristics of all form, and furnish 
a standard of comparison by means of which all forms may be classified. 
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The House. — The Woods. 



RE PRESENT A TION. — SPHERE. CUBE, 1 09 

Illustration in the Drawing-book. — The picture of the merry boy with 
his frolicsome playmate will appeal most happily to the children. The pleasure of 
the children in discovering the type forms in the familiar objects in the picture may 
be made the meaq^ of promoting greater interest in their study, and of inciting them 
to closer observation. The illustration may be utilized as a suggestion for further 
work in figure study if the teacher has opportunity for more drawing from the pose. 
In this illustration color is shown by light and dark ; the expression of light and 
shade is very slight. 

Preparation for the Lesson. — Give a quick, bright review of each of the 
three models. Send the children to the board to make from the model rapid sketches 
of each in different positions. See Model Dravring, Plate XI. Given in a spirited 
way, this need not occupy more than five minutes, and will greatly stimulate the 
interest of the children. Let the children now try grouping the models as they think 
pleasing. Lead them to a selection of the best groups, with reasons for their choice. 
See Grouping, page 8, and Selection, page 7. Finally select two or three of 
the best arrangements to be used by the class. See Placing, page 9. The 
arrangement of the drawing of the group within an oblong, as on page 15, gives 
added opportunity for individual composition. 

Suggestions for Pupils. — Select a group that you like and that you can see well. Think 
how wide the group is compared to its height. Make a sketch of the group on practice 
paper. Compare the sketch with the group of models. 

Note the relative size of the models, which model seems lowest down, where the base of the 
farthest model seems to come. Make another sketch on practice paper, planning for the 
space on page 0, in which the»final drawing is to be made. 

Look at the illustration of a group of models on page 15. See how one model seems to stand 
back of the other and that there seems to bo enough room for each. Look at your group 
and note wliere the lowest point of the farther model seems to touch the outline of the 
nearer model. Draw freely but thoughtfully in the book, placing the drawing well. If 
you see any part of the outline of any model more clearly than any other part make it 
stronger. This will give life to the drawing. 

Other Studies. — Drawing and language are very closely allied, and a lan- 
guage lesson seems to grow naturally and directly from this exercise. The children 
will enjoy writing a story suggested by the attractive illustration on the drawing- 
book page ; or a story of other objects like the type forms might be written and 
illustrated by drawing. They might copy some simple, appropriate verse and illus- 
trate it. The children will be delighted to discover the type forms in pictures other 
than those given in the drawing-book. The teacher may be able to show photographs 
of fine pictures. Children are always interested in pictures that tell a story, particu- 
larly those that tell something of the lives of other children. 
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BOOK 1, PAGE la TBIKD TEAR BOOK. PAGE la 

DECORATION. 

Examples. — Historic Ornament. Early American Borders. 

Art. — Selection. Rendering. Choice in Arrangement of Color. 

« 
[Lead the children to study the examples in the drawiner-hook, 
to choose one, and to reproduce it enlargred, 'with pencil or 
brush or in colored paper, in the drawingr-hook, seekingr to 
produce a beautiful effect.] 

Primitive Ornament. — By a careful study of history and the work of the 
different nations, it appears that every people, even those in a state of savagery, pos- 
sesses an instinctive desire for ornament. This desire increases as the people gain 
in civilization and refinement. The early work of a people will appeal strongly 
to young children. They can understand such work and will enjoy its repro- 
duction. It is like that which they, perhaps, have already originated. 

Illustrations in the Dravring-book. — The children will enjoy the thought 
of making such arrangements as were used hy the early American people so many 
hundred years ago, and will give interested study to the examples shown on the 
drawing-book page. With the exception of the flat basket at the right, which is of 
Alaskan origin, these examples are taken from pottery made b}' the Zuni Indians. 
The examples may be used as copies, or as suggestions from which the children may 
gain ideas for different arrangements. 
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It is interesting to see some of the same borders in European architecture. The 
illustration above is from some Romanesque decoration in Westminster Abbey. 



DECORATION, — AMERICAN BORDERS. Ill 

Preparation for the Lesson. — Show to the class examples of decorative 
work in colored paper, brush-work, pencil-painting, needlework, or on pottery. Talk 
with them about ornament ; some simple decoration may be found in the school-room. 
Try to have them feel the beauty of simplicity in decoration, and that fitness to pur- 
pose must be the underlying principle in all good ornament. Tell them about the 
examples on page 10. The children may draw or may cut the ornament from 
colored paper. Lead them to a choice of the example best fitted to the me<lium 
they are to use. The borders made of larger figures are better suited to work in 
colored paper than the line borders, as the zigzag or the fret pattern. If the borders 
are drawn, either the background or the units may be i)encil-painted ; examples of 
both, showing color by light and dark, are among the illustrations on page 10. 
Lead the children to think of the space relations ; to think of the distance between 
the repeats, and the space between the repeats and the margin, the size of the repeats, 
and the width of the border. Preliminary work may be done on practice pajier. 

Color. — If the children are following the study of color in sequential order, 
as suggested in the Color Manual, they are now ready for the study of red-violet and 
its tints. A selection may be made from the examples on page 10 to be reproduced 
in colored paper. The border of rosettes made by the six kite-shaped units will be 
particularly enjoyed by the children for colored-paper work.* 

Some teachers may prefer the brush for the ornament. Flat washes in water- 
color are found to be of great value to the children in the acquisition of lightness 
of touch. See Brush 'Work, page 62. 

Added Interest. — The children will find pleasure in noting any reference 
to decoration, particularly Indian decoration, that may occur in their reading. 
** Hiawatha " is a favorite with them, and they will recall that he was 

'' Dressed in deerskin shirt and leggins, 
Richly wrought with quills of wampum." 

And the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis at the wedding of Hiawatha, — 

" He was dressed in shirt of doeskin, 
White and soft, and fringed with ermine, 
All inwrought with beads of wampum; 
He was dressed in deerskin leggins. 
Fringed with hedgehog quills and ermine. 
And in moccasins of buckskin, 
Tliick with quills and beads embroidered." 



* For direotions for this work see Suggestions for Color Instruction. Tlie Prang Edaoational Company. 
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The Pueblo Indians — the Zunis of New Mexico and the Moquis of Arizona — 
are felt to be living examples of the state of advanced society in America at the time 
of its discovery by the Spaniards. Of these people Mr. John Fiske says : 

" In many respects the Zuiiis are the most characteristic and interesting of all. But the 
Puehlos least modified by contact with white men are surely those of the Moquis. Few Ameri- 
cans realize how highly our country is favored by having within its limits such communities as 
those of the Moquis and the ZuAis. Our land is certainly lacking in such features of human 
interest as the ruins of mediaeval castles and Grecian temples. But we may be to some extent 
consoled when we reflect that within our broad domains we have siu-viving remnants of a state 
of society so old-fashioned as to make the Book of Genesis seem modem by comparison." 

In an article on '* The Lost Art of Indian Basketry," in Demoreit'i Family 
Magazine for February, 1897, Olive May Percival speaks of a certain Moqui food- 
tray on which, '' worked out in vivid colors, i& an ideographic representation of the 
rising sun with a very cloudy heaven above and the sea-waves rolling below." 

" We are the Ancient People ; 

Our father is the Sun, 
Our mother, the Earth, where the mountains tower 

And the rivers seaward run ; 
The stars are the children of the sky. 

The red man, of the plain ; 
And ages over us both had rolled 

Before you crossed the main ; — 
For we are the Ancient People, 

Born with the wind and the rain. 



Our richest robes and brightest hues 

For the watching sky we wear. 
With necklace-beads and eagle plumes 

Above our falling hair. 
And yellow pollen over us blown. 

Good-will from the Gods to bear ; 
And with symbols of the lightning, 

The winds, the clouds, the rain, — 
Crosses, terraces, slanting-bars, — 
We deck our blankets and our jars 

Their favor to constrain ; 
And we leave for priest and priestess 

The sash and mantle white, 
Broidered with many a magic thread J 

To give these Gods delight, ' 

And save our cherished homes from harm. 

And our fields from flood and blight." 

Edna Dean Proctor, The Song of the Ancient People^ 
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In the commentary accompanying this poem Mr. F. H. Cushing, in his charac- 
ter of a " Zufti Familiar," speaks of the duties enjoine<l by the fathers, and among 
Others, that they are to apparel themselves in " robes broidered brightly with symlwls 
of meaning which shall speak for us — speak with the figured vases, wands and 
mantles we bear into the presence ; speak for us and save us from fear and disfavor, 
when at the call of their dread but beloved names the Mighty Gods from the far 
Regions lay hold of their parts in our altars." The circle and semicircle make fre- 
quent appearance in Indian ornament, the circle being used as a symbol for the sun. 
The terraces, or terraced pyramids, are the clouds, for to the Indian the clouds ap- 
peared as staircases leading to heaven. The cross stands for the four directions, 
representing four of the " Six Great Realms " : a red cross is the symbol of the 
morning star, and a white cross of the evening. 

Spirit of the Lesson. — Lead the children to feel that their simple work 
has an ultimate use and value. Perhaps they may make such a border to decorate 
some article for a gift. They will enjoy the thought that they are like Priscilla, — 

" Never idle a moment, but thrifty and thoughtful of others." 
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BOOK 1, PAGE IL 



THIRD TEAB BOOK, FAOE IL 



COMPOSITION. 

Space Relations. — Horizontal and Vertical Lines. Plaids. 

Art. — Elementary Composition. Opposition of Line. Rendering. 

[Lead the children to study very simple space relations of hori- 
zontal lines, of vertical lines and of plaids, and to compose and 
dra'w very simple arrangrements of their own In the drawlnfir- 
book, seeking* for beauty.] 

Pleasing Space Relations. — Following the study of borders which re- 
quired thought and considerable exercise of judgment in regard to proportional rela- 
tions of space, the opportunity for another exercise which will encourage an advance in 
the thought and at the same time give the added pleasure of creative work will be gladly 
welcomed by teachers and pupils. The mode of arrangement in the last exercise 
was repetition, and the space relations of the units, interspaces and marginal lines 
were considered. 

Space relation in regard to the arrangement of lines only may now be con- 
sidered. The casements of windows, the frames of doors, the frames of blackboards 
show application of spacing in parallel lines, the 
variety essential to beauty being produced by 
variation of spaces, some being wide, others nar- 
row. A good exercise for practice paper is the 
arrangement of several horizontal or several ver- 
tical lines to make pleasing space relations. 
Such arrangements are here illustrated. The irreg- 
ular lines at the ends of the illustrations indicate 
that only a part of a moulding is represented. 

The arrangement of lines in opposition 
(that is ininning in directions at right angles to 
each other — horizontal and vertical), as in Figs. 
1 and 2 on the next page, will bring in a new 
study of space relations. The lines may be 
placed evenly, at equal distances, producing 
symmetry, space correspondence, — or un- 
evenly, producing balance of unequal parts, 
space variation. 

The figures to be filled in this exercise are two squares of suitable size for the 






Simple Mouldings. 
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drawing-book page. The object of the exercise is to divide the squares into beauti- 
ful spaces by beautiful lines. Such exercises are what Mr. Arthur W. Dow calls, 
in an article in The Pratt InstittUe Monthly; for December, 1896, " exercises of the 
mind, pure abstractions, having no reference to use, and not being representations 
of anything." The process is creative, and the results are expressions of individual 
ideas of beauty — art expressions. When the pupil sees that beauty may be pro- 
duced by simple arrangements of lines, then he learns to see and to apply the 
arrangements in mouldings, in plaids, in rectangular designs for boxes, for book 
coTers, etc., in panelling, in landscape. 



i 



Fio. 1. 



Illustrations in the Manual. — The use of single lines in an arrangement 
is shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The illustrations a, h and c, Fig. 1, show space corre- 
spondence, the others show space variation. Space variation is produced by unequal 
spacing. Study the illustrations in Fig. 2 and in d, Fig. 1, — the spaces are greatly 
varied. In a, ft, c and d, Fig. 2, the spaces are more varied than in the other ; look 
at any one of these — no two spaces are alike in the square. It will be noticed 
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that the designs in Figs. 1 and 2 are all produced by arrangements of two parallel hori- 
zontal and two parallel vertical lines, placed at different distances from each other 
and from the sides of the square, thus varying the effect 
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Preparation for the Lesson. — Give the children an opportunity to ar- 
range for pleasing divisions of space, using from three to fi\e horizontal or from 
three to five vertical lines. This will give them the thought of beauty as derived 
from a few straight lines, giving a harmonious distribution of space. 

Now let them consider the size of the space on the drawing-book page, and plan 
for the size of the two squares that are -to be drawn on the page. The thought of 
space relations must come in even in this preliminary planning. The size of the 
squares to look well in the space, the width of the margin about them, and the rela- 
tive width of the space between them must receive thoughtful consideration. Every 
drawing exercise should include such study of space relations. 

Show simple plaids in ginghams or other textiles. Let them draw on practice 
paper squares of the size decided upon for the drawing-book page. Lead them to 
think how they would arrange lines in these squares to make a pleasing division of 
the space, using two horizontal and two vertical lines for one square, and three 
horizontal and three vertical lines for the other. Let them express these thoughts 
by drawing first on practice paper with pencil or with brush, then in the drawing- 
book, with clear lines. Encourage individual work. The exercise aims to find 
the child's own feeling for the underlying principle of beauty in the arrangement, 
be it ever so crudely expressed. After the exercise the different drawings may be 
placed where the children can see them ; the drawings may be discussed by the 
children as a class exercise. They will generally arrive at a just conclusion as to 
which are the most pleasing. 

Spirit of the Lesson. — The lesson should develop a feeling for beauty in 
simplicity, — beauty of simple arrangements, simple fabrics, simple uses. The 
children will like to think of the child in Whittier's " School Days," and that the 
gingham apron she wore might have been, in design, quite like some of the arrange- 
ments they have drawn. 
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DECORATION. 

Examples. — Historic Ornament. Crosses. 

Art. — Selection. Rendering. Expression by Color. 

[Lead the children to study the examples In the drawlngr-book, 
to choose one, and to reproduce It enlargred, with pencil or 
brush or in colored paper, in the drawing-book, seekingr for 
beauty of effect.] 

lUtistrations in the Drawing-Book. — Some account of the examples in 
the drawing-book will help interest the children. They are given here in smaller 
size: 1, an Egyptian cross, the emblem of enduring 
life ; 2, the Tau cross of the Egyptians, also known 
as the cross of St Anthony ; 3, the Latin 
familiar as a symbol of the Christian religio 
the Greek cross, known also as the cross 
George, the patron saint of England ; 5, the Maltese 
cross, or the cross of Malta ; 6 and 7, variants of the 
Maltese cross used in heraldry ; 8, the Jerusalem 
cross, mentioned in heraldry as the ^^ cross potent," 
the sign of a society of knights in Europe in the 
Middle Ages ; 9, the trefoiled cross, so called on 
account of the trefoil at the end of each arm. 

Those most frequently seen are the Latin 
cross, the Greek cross, and the Maltese cross. 
Many variations of these forms occur, used symboli- 
cally and as decoration, in heraldry and on emblems 
of nationality. It will be remembered that the 
Greek cross did not belong to the ancient Greeks, 
but to the Greek division of the Christian church. 

The Exercise. — Many different ways of 
using the exercise will present themselves to the 

inventive teacher. The cross selected may be drawn with pencil, it may be in 
water-color, or it may be worked out with colored paper. Some teachers may 
prefer to have the children tint the printed example of the Latin cross, and to 
place a different cross cut from colored paper in the space at the right. Others 
mav have the cross drawn in outline. The space may be used for one cross or for 
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four ; or it may be used for two crosses and a section of a border, using a cross as 
a repeat. A cross of equal arms is easily made by drawing first a square and divid- 
ing the sides — the crosses (4, 6, 7, 8) by trisecting the sides of the square — the 
Maltese cross (5) by quadrisecting the side and using the two middle divisions. The 
Latin cross can be made in an oblong having the proportion of 3 to 4. 

Color, Red- Orange. — Following the regular order in the study of color, 
red-orange and its tints will now be taken ; and if it is desired to have the work on 
this page developed in colored paper, one or two tones of red-orange may be used. 
This vivid, fire-like color, most frequently called scarlet, seems especially attractive 
to the children. Bryant speaking of the wild flower known as the painted cup says : 

" Scarlet tufta 
Are glowing in the green like flakes of fire." 

Burroughs describes the columbine as " a jet of foliage and color shooting out 
of a black line on the face of a perpendicular mountain wall and rising up like a 
tiny fountain, its drops turaing to flame-colored jewels that hung and danced in the 
air against the gray rocky surface." This color contrast of scarlet and gray is most 
attractive — the gray enhances the scarlet and yet softens the whole effect 

Crosses. — As a unit of design in decoration the cross is of most ancient and 
widespread use. It is found in the very early works of the Egyptian, Assyrian and 
Persian nations, and we learn of the cross as used in the earliest effort at decoration 
among the American aborigines. Many examples of the crosses used by the Mound 
Builders have been found ; these are engraved on, or cut from shell, stone or copper, 
or cut on pottery. When the Spaniards entered Central America they found true 
crosses in the temples of the natives. This pre-Columbian cross seems to have been 
a symbol of the winds and to have represented the four principal directions from 
which the rain comes, and thus became the symbol of the god who dispensed the 
heavenly waters, and from this the symbol of a white and bearded hero. 

Among the early nations the cross was worshipped and the sacred symbol was 
placed upon their walls and pottery. It was one of tlie mystic symbols of Buddh- 
ism, and was used freely in decorating vases, etc. It is found frequently also in 
Egyptian inscriptions, where it is supposed to have symbolized future life. It was 
sometimes called the key of the Nile. In Persia, as early as 850 B. C, a cross 
similar to the Greek cross was worn by the king as an act of worship to his God y 
and the cross and the crescent were combined on Oriental standards many centuries 
before the Christian era. The cross was also ancientl}' used as an instrument of 
capital punishment by the Persians, Egyptians, Africans and Macedonians. After 
its use upon Calvary it became the symbol of the Christian religion, and since then 
has been very widely used in decoration and architecture. 
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BOOK 1. PAOS U. 



THIRD TEAR liOOK, PAGE )8. 



COMPOSITION. 

Space Relations.— Horizontal and Vertical Lines. Plaids. 

Art. — Elementary Composition. Opposition of Line. Expression 

of Color. 

[Lead the cliildren to study space relations of horizontal lines, of 
vertical lines and of plaids, and to compose and dra'w very 
simple arranerements of their cwn In the drawinsr-book, show- 
Iner color by pencil painting, seekinfir for beauty of effect. 1 

Line and Color Arrangements. — The tartan plaids riven in Figs. 1 and 
2 below show an application, in designs for textile fabrics, which follows naturally 
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Fig. 1. 



and easily from the simple line arrangements produced in the preceding exercise. 
The designs give line arrangements with space variation, the element of color add- 
ing to the variety and the beauty of the design represented in Fig. 2. 
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Preparation for the Lesson. — Show the children the illustrations in the 
Manual. They will be interested in the thought of the original use of these 
plaided cloths as the distinctive dress of the Highlanders of Scotland, each clan 
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having its own particular tartan to which was given the name of the clan. Occa- 
sionally small boxes or other articles decorated with Scotch plaids can be bought. 
Show them also examples of plaids in woven or printed fabrics, so that they may 
see how others have expressed the thought of line arrangements. 

The children may plan for two or six squares to be well placed on the drawing- 
book page. Lead them to make a quick sketch of the squares on practice paper, 
giving thoughtful consideration to their size and to the intervening and surround- 
ing spaces. 

Lead them to the thought of pleasing designs for these squares. Some other 
arrangement than a check should be chosen. A check is the arrangement of equal 
squares and is the simplest form of a plaid. The illustrations in the Manual and 
the examples presented may serve as suggestions for the children. Lead them also 
to think of the position in the square of the leading lines in the design. If the 
spaces are too nearly of the same size, the design may be commonplace. Let them 
sketch the designs in the squares on their practice paper, trying more than one If 
they desire, then draw in the book with clear lines. 

Color. — The use of color adds interest and lends a new charm to the exercise. 
Those teachers who find water-color available will welcome another opportunity 
to use the brush. The illustrations in the Manual afford excellent suggestions for 
the use of color in the designs. See Water Colors, page 61. 

Spirit of the Lesson. — It will be found that children often manifest a 
deeper interest in work of which they can see some practical outcome. That the 
design which they create might be used in some department of industry will appeal 
directly to this desire for usefulness. They will at once perceive, too, the desira- 
bility of adding the element of beauty, as a design that is not pleasing would not 
be chosen as a pattern. 

A song always enlivens work. Scotch ballads may be looked up. <<The 
Campbells are coming" is a fine accompaniment to the Campbell plaid. The 
Scotch poets make many allusions to the tartans and plaids : 

" Plaids were there that only Sabbath 
Saw, and wives' best tartan hoods, 



Many-hued, home-woven tartans, 
Brightening these grave solitudes." 



The teachers will find much interesting information in a little book called 
"The Scottish Clans and their Tartans,*' published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
This book contains nearly one hundred colored illustrations of plaids. 
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BOOK 1, PAGE 14. THIRD YEAR BOOK. PAGE M. 

DECORATION, 
Exam PLES. — Historic Ornament. Units of Design. 
Art. — Selection. Rendering. Expression by Color. 

[Lead the children to study the examples in the drawinff-book, to 
choose one. and to reproduce it enlarged, with pencil or brush 
or in colored paper, aeekinff to produce the beautiful.] 

Historic Ornament. — In the past, many nations have produced a certain 
ornament so repeate<lly that the ornament has berorae characteristic of those 
nations. As the story of what a nation has done is called history, so the ornament 
produced by nations is called historic ornament. Different nations have devel- 
oped different kinds of ornament; each kind, however, has a character or style of 
its own, hence styles of ornament are spoken of. The great historic styles are : 
the Egyptian, Greek and Roman, — the ancient ; the Byzanthie, Romanesque, 
Saracenic and Gothic, — the middle age ; and the Renaissance, which may be called 
the modern. It is not intended at the present time to introduce any instruction on 
the different styles of ornament, as that would be quite beyond the capacity of the 
pupils. The purpose is to give beautiful examples of ornament suited to the ability 
of the pupils to appreciate and to reproduce. 

Illustrations in the Drawing- Book. — Examples of unite and their appli- 
cation in design are shown on page 14. The first unit is Egyptian and ite use is 
shown in the Egyptian surface co/ering below. This surface covering is of frequent 
use in Egyptian decoration for the curved ceilings of small tombs. It represente the 
trellis work of a garden walk covered with a vine. The second and third unite are 
from Chinese paintings on porcelain. The application of such unite is seen in the 
border below. The units on either side of the surface covering represent the lotus 
flower. The unit in the lower border is from a moulding used in early English 
architecture ; it is sometimes called the square-leaved quatrefoil. 

The Exercise. — The thought of the children maybe given to the study and 
drawing of any one unit, or to a border. The teacher may consider the class equnl to 
the sustained effort in patient, careful work demanded by the reproduction of the 
surface covering ; or perhaps in any class, some member may be permitted to do 
this more difficult work, even though the teacher should deem it wise to assign a 
less exacting example to the others. The exercise may be developed in pencil, 
drawing in outline, or i)encil-p/iinting ; or it may be carried out in water-color, all 
of the examples being desirable for brush-work ; or one or more of the examples 
may be reproduced in colored paper. 
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Color, Yellow- Orange. — The children are ready for the study of yellow- 
orange and its tints, and one or more of the tones of yellow-orange may be used for 
the work on this page. The children gain much from the use of colored paper, 
aside from the exercise and training in the perception of color. They make applica- 
tion of the ideas they have gained from the study of space relations, they acquire 
habits of accuracy and neatness, and develop an appreciation of beauty and simplicity. 

Spirit of the Work. — The children will be readily interested in the study 
of ornament, and the thoughtful teacher will lead them up and beyond the beauty 
of the examples, which are pleasing by reason of their grace and symmetry, to the 
thought of grace of body and beauty of character. 

Added Interest. — The children will greatly enjoy making some practical, 
material application of their study of the borders. A definite object for his labor 
appeals strongly to the child, and he likes work which he feels has an immediate 
value. If sewing is possible a border might be worked in outline stitch on some 
simple, strong material, as fine crash or heavy linen, which might be used for some 
small bag. A boy who has a taste for wood-carving will find the square-leaved 
quatrefoil a possible design, even though he has no cutting tool other than the treas- 
ured jackknife. This would serve as a silk winder. 

The children might make small note-books, using heavy manila paper for the 
covers, and decorating the covers with a border or band with brush and ink, using 
one or more of the designs given on the drawing-book page. 
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BOOK 1. PAOS 15. THIRD YEAR, PAGE 10. 

ILLUSTRATIVE PAGES. 
Objects AND Type Forms.— Examples. 

Illustrations. — The Japanese are noted for expressing a great deal of beauty 
with very simple treatment The outline illustrations at the top of the drawing- 
book page are from Japanese drawings. They illustrate not only simplicity of 
treatment, but also a careful study of space relations. How finely the space is 
divided in the " Lantern with Banner" ! Compare the space at the left with that 
at the right, and note the delicate differences, while the balance of the whole is so 
well kept Similarly, study space relations in the cluster of fruit at the right 

Type Forms. — Throughout the work the exercises should be such as to 
constantly deepen images of the type forms. The sphere, cube and cylinder make 
the first group of types, and the model and object exercises in Book 1, — Third Year, 
First Half, — are directed toward these types. The group of models given on draw- 
ing-book page 15 stand not only as a key to the page, but also to the form-study of 
this book. The arrangement of the models, with relation to each other and the 
oblong they are to fill, as well as the effect of distance and light and shade produced 
by the varying emphasis in the outlines, are worthy of attention. 

Group. — This shows slight^ but vigorous, effects of light and shade. 
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BOOK 1, PAGE IG. THIRD TEAR, PAGE 1& 

ILLUSTRATIVE PAGES. I 

Animals. — From the Cast and from Life. 

Illustrations. — The regular study of the animal pose is not given until the 
Fourth Year. Tliese simple animal drawings are given here as an inspiration to 
any animal drawing that may be given incidentally. 

Barye, Antoine Louis (179G-1875) was a great sculptor of animals, and a 
master in bronze. He was born in Paris, his father being a silversmith. He 
showed very early an inclination for the arts. His family preserved for years paper 
animals that he had cut out with scissors ; and he was frequently reprimanded for 
drawing on the walls with a bit of brick moistened in water. 

His first serious study and work was in engraving. At eighteen yekrs of 
age he entered the studio of Bosio, a noted sculptor, and of Gros, a painter. At 
the same time he workocl hard at history, geography and natural sciences. He 
devoted himself to animals in art. He believed in truth to nature, but he never 
thought that art was a search after ugliness, and he always knew where to find 
beauty in his models. He passed whole hours with them, studying their habits and 
customs, their various attitudes, their color and form. Two gentlemen called at 
his home one day, but his wife answered for him : " Gentlemen, he will not be at 
home for a week, a new tiger has just been received at the Jardin des Plantes." 

His great fame rests on his spirited and wonderful images of wild beasts — 
lions, tigers, jaguars, panthers, elephants. His ^' Sitting Lion " is a special example of 
majestic strength. But while he thus showed his magnificent artistic power, he did 
not neglect tlie gentler animals. The rabbits, of which casts can be so readily ob- 
tained, and of which drawings are given on page 16, are fine examples of his work. 

He was a friend of Millet and of Corot, and was a frequent visitor at Barbison. 
He was brusque in his manner, but was a true friend. In his art he was not con- 
tented with being merely exact and true. He knew that a mere reproduction of 
nature is not art. He simplified and idealized his subjects. 

Edith Clark has not only given us the delightful sketches of the cat and 
kitten for page 16, but also the drawings of rabbits from casts of Barye's work. 
^Miss Clark has been an art student for eleven years, tiiking up the work of illustrat- 
ing six years ago. The greater part of the illustrations in The Prang Primary 
Manual, Parts I and II, and of The Prang Manuals for The Complete Course, as 
well as of the drawing pages of The Elementary Course, are from Miss Clark's 
pencil, pen or brush. Her sweet, sunny disposition, earnestness of purpose, and fine 
artistic ability, impart their character to this work. 
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THIRD YEAR. — SECOND HALF. 



The Prang: Elementary Course in Art Instruction is pub- 
lished in two separate editions, prepared to meet the varying 
conditions of the use of one or two books a year. In the 
edition providing for the use of two books a year, the books 
are designated as " No. 1," ** No. 2." " No. 3;' " No. 4/' " No. 6," 
" No. 6/* etc. ; in the edition providing for the use of one book a 
year, the books are named "Third Year," "Fourth Year," 
"Fifth Year,'' etc. This Manual text has been especially pre- 
pared to meet the needs of botli editions. 
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BOOK f, PAGE 1 THIRD YEAR BOOK, PAOE lU 

ILLUSTRATIVE PAGES. 
Pandora. — C. D. Gibson. 

Literature. — There is so great a tendency now to turn to the early stories 
of the world for literature for children, that some illustration of the rendering of 
such a story by a gifted artist will be helpful. 

Pandora. — The story from Greek tradition is that in the days when earth 
was young there was a race of Titans, who were giants. Jupiter conquered the 
Titans. Two of these Titans, Prometheus (fore-thought) and Epimetheus (after- 
thought) became well known in ancient story. These brothers were sent by Jupiter 
to care for the creatures of the earth and to fashion man. But when Prometheus 
"stole the sacred fire "from Olympus, Jupiter began to fear the influence of the 
brothers. He commanded Vulcan, therefore, to make from clay a beautiful woman ; 
she was named Pandora (all-gifts), and the gods gave her all graces of speech and 
manner. She was sent to Epimetheus, who loved her and made her his wife. 
Mercury, the messenger of Jupiter, brought to them a box beautifully wrought, 
which he asked to leave with them awhile. Pandora wished so much that she 
knew the contents of the box ; she gazed at it and wondered. She knew that she 
ought not to open it, but she longed so to know what was in it, that finally her 
curiosity overpowered her, and she raised the lid. And then out came the whole 
family of earthly troubles, but just at the last came blessed Hope. 

Charles Dana Gibson, born in Boston, is so well known to the people, and 
tells his stories so strongly with pen and pencil that all eagerly look for his last 
illustration. His art is direct speech to the people. 

When he was a little child, his father used to cut animals out of paper for 
him. He was fascinated and wanted to cut too. His father gave him some 
round-pointed scissors and he was happy. His hand was too small to hold the 
scissors in the ordinary way but he put his thumb through one loop of the scissors 
and grasped the other with his fingers. He first cut monkeys ; he studied the 
animals in the circus and the Natural History Museum. By and by, coming from 
school, he would say ** We had such a nice story at school ; I will cut you a picture 
of it" In cutting, he held his scissors still and moved the paper. At fourteen, 
he took up the pencil ; at sixteen, he entered The New York Art League. 

He began his work for the public by drawing for illustrated advertisements, 
which it turned out that nobody wanted. Finally, however, he made an illustration 
of a dog barking at the moon, for which, his first contribution to " Life," he received 
four dollars. He immediately Ix'gan a computation as to what he might earn if he 
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made six such drawings in an evening. He was so pleased with the prospect that 
he made six drawings and took them to " Life," but to his chagrin was told that he 
had better try again. He tried again and again, until now every one knows his tell- 
ing work, so full of character and so brilliant with so few strokes. His recent 
pictures of English and French life have brought him additional fame. 



BOOK 2. PAGB 8. THIRD TEAR BOOK, PAGE 18. 

ILLUSTRATIVE PAGES. 
Nature.— Flowers. Landscape. Familiar Objects. 

Ross Turner, who drew the first illustration on the page, was born in 1848, 
at Westport, N. Y., on the west side of Lake Champlain. The proximity of the 
beautiful lake and of the hills and woods of the Adirondacks must have laid the 
foundation for that love of nature that shines out so in all his works. 

After leaving school, he took up mechanical drawing for a while, and gained 
facility in handling the pencil and the brush in water-colors. In 1876, he went to 
Munich to study, entering into the artist colony there. He also travelled on the 
Continent and received especial inspiration from Venetian life and color. He came 
to Boston in 1883 and still has his studio here, although his home is in Salem. 

He is best kuown through his water-color pictures, which are remarkable for 
their treatment of color, for agreeable grouping and for poetic imagination. Honest 
drawing and delicate susceptibility to color are combined with an unusual gift of 
sensitive vision and a vigorous creative spirit. His work has been not only as an 
artist but also as a teacher of art with genial and inspiring influence. He has given 
much thought to School-room Decoration and also to Color Education, especially 
in the kindergarten. His color-chart points the w^ay to harmony of color in kinder- 
garten work. The drawing of the spiderwort, on page 18, shows a careful study of 
space relations and space occupancy, with delicate but vigorous treatment and sym- 
pathetic feeling for the characteristics of the flower. 

Fuji Yama. — This drawing shows the wonderful mountain of Japan, Fuji 
Yama. Here in these few brush marks are cloud and mountain, houses, land and 
trees, in an agreeable combination, of line and light and dark. 

Familiar Objects. — These groups are meant to be more than groups of 
objects, agreeably placted. They are meant to tell a story of refreshment — the first 
through fragrant fruit, the second to suggest Russian tea. At the same time, there 
will be found a pleasing distribution of space, princi[)ality and subordination, ana 
texture, light and shade and light and dark in the varying outlines of the groups. 
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BOOK 2, PAQB & THIRD YEAR BOOK, PAGE 13k 

REPRESENTATION. 
Familiar Objects. — Baskets. Form. Appearance. 
Art. — Selection. Placing. Choice of Aspect. Rendering. 

[Lead the children to study and sketch baskets simple in form and 
of flrood proportion, to choose and study one well placed, and 
to oraw It in the drawiner-book, showinff its general charac- 
teristics, leaving out detail.] 

Interest in the Object. — Children are usually interested in ** making.'* 
A basket is the product of human thought and human labor, and appeals to the chil- 
dren as a result of activity they can understand. They will like to know something 
of the history of baskets. Baskets woven of willow or reeds were in use from the 
very early ages. The process of basket-making being so simple, it was well known 
even among the most primitive people. The tools required are so few and so inex- 
pensive that many poor people are engaged in the making of baskets, and it forms 
one of the industries in many of the asylums for the blind. An illustration is given 
below of a common splint basket. 




Preparation for the Lesson. — Several baskets of each type should be 
provided so that each child may see the appearance in an attractive way, not involv- 
ing too much foreshortening. It would be well to have the baskets placed at quite 
a distance from the children in order to avoid the expression of too much detail, and 
with too much emphasis. Try to have the cliildren understand that although a 
given number of splints or willows can be seen in the basket, yet one does not see 
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them all in their eutiretj in looking at the basket as a whole, just as when one looks 
at a tree, one does not see all the leaves ; and to represent them in the drawing 
would not tell the truth of the appearance. When the basket is the principal ob- 
ject, as in this exercise, or as in Book 1, page 10, — Third Year Book, page 10, — 
the details are eliminated to a great degree ; when the basket is an accessory, as in 
Book 1, page 8, — Third Year Book, page 8, — but very slight indications of 
basket-work are all that is necessary. It may, perhaps, be rather beyond the chil- 
dren to tell them that " Suggestiveness is the difference between prose and poetry," 
and yet children often feel the spirit, even if they fail to grasp the full meaning. 

Creative Ability. — Give the children all the opportunity possible for indi- 
vidual selection, which shall have for its purpose the attainment of beauty in the 
work. The imaginative power, the creative ability and the art feeling of the child 
will show itself in the choice of the basket and of its aspect and in the placing of the 
drawing on the page of the drawing-book (in all of which space relations play a part), 
as well as in rendering. 

Suggestions to Pupils. — Select a basket that yon like and that is placed so that you can 
see it well. Make a sketch of it on practice paper. Study the proportion of the basket 
and compare your sketch with the basket. Select another basket and make another 
quick sketch on practice paper. 

Plan for the size of a drawing tliat will look best in the space on the drawing-book page. Study 
the illustrations on the drawing-book page ; you do not see all the splints. Look at your 
basket ; sketch it lightly, as a whole, on the drawing^book page. Do not erase incorrect 
lines, but draw others that are better making them a little stronger than those that are 
incorrect. Add only a little detail, just enough to show that it is a basket. 

Added Interest. — In many places it will be possible to obtain weaving 
material, and if opportunity occurs the children may be shown how to make small 
baskets. Some of the class may be able to show the others just how the splints or 
willows are woven in the baskets. Hat straw is very desirable material for the chil- 
dren's use in weaving and their models (the cylinder or square prism) will serve as 
forms with which to shape their baskets. Mrs. Martha W. Stearns, in " A School 
without Books," gives helpful suggestions as to the weaving of baskets. 

In the article on "The Lost Art of Indian Basketry" referred to in the 
Manual, page 112, Miss Percival says — "For her baby the Indian mother wove a 
cradle-basket, emulating the golden oriole, from whom she received her inspiration, 
as she beautified it with bright feathers and beads and lined it with the shining, 
silvery down from the pods of the milk-weed. In bright hours at home this cradle 
was hung from the branch of a tree ; in travelling it was slung from the forehead 
and shoulders of the motlier." The story of Moses might be told, if the children 
have become interested in Egpyt and Egyptian art. 
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BOOK S, PAGE 4. THIRD YFAB BOOK, PAOX Ml 

REPRESENTATION. 
Nature. --Animal Studies. Actions. Proportion. 
Art. — The Pose. Choice of Aspect. Rendering. 

[LecKl the children to make stcetches of an animal in different posi- 
tions, to study its general characteristics, and to dra-w It in the 
drawinff-l>ook, with very little detail, seekiner for truth and 
beauty.] 

From Life. — If possible to secure a live animal — a cat, kitten, dog or 
rabbit will make a good model — from which to draw, the interest of the children 
will be greatly deepened. A warm affection and perfect understanding asually 
exist between the children and their four-footed comrades, and the children will 
most earnestly endeavor to make <* a good picture " of these friends. 

Preparation for the Lesson. — Better drawings will result if the pres- 
ence of the model can be obtained several days before the drawing lesson. During 
these visits of the model to the class the attention of the children may be called to 
the distinguishing characteristics, to the pose most frequently observed, and to the 
matter of proportion. By such observation the child's mental pictures are each 
time gaining in distinctness, and this clearness of thought will manifest itself in the 
drawing which is to be the outcome of the study. The model will, of course, assume 
various positions and when the children draw, they will learn to work quickly in 
order to catch the spirit and will make many sketches in a very short time. Chil- 
dren's practice sheets now resemble artists* note-books in their variety of drawings) 
of one subject 

Suggestions to Pupils. — Make four or five quick sketches of the model on practice paper, 
just as it looks to you. Study the illustration on the drawing-book page for suggestions 
as to rendering. See how much is left unexpressed, and yet that the few lines given are all 
that are needful. A very few strokes abundantly suggest the furry coat of the cat, while 
in the drawing of the dog all that the illustrator has attempted to express is the variation 
in color. Look also at the illustrations in Book 2, page 15, — Third Year Book, page 31. 

Fill another sheet of practice paper with sketches. Study the model all the time. Decide on 
a position that would look well on the drawing-book page and draw it in the book very 
simply — hardly more than blocking-in — making it of a suitable size for the space. 

Another Method. — Let the children sketch first from memory, then make 
several sketches from the model, drawing with straight lines as much as possible. 
The model may be kept through the session and the children allowed to sketch at 
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will. Some teachers try the brush to get in the mass as an intermediate between 
the first and last outline drawings. The best sketches may be cut out and mounted 
for a little exhibition. 

Love of Animals. — Longfellow recognizes the sympathy of children for 
animals, — 

" Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns. 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 
Talked with them w^hejie'er he met them, 
Called them ' Hiawatha's Brothers.' " 

Beautiful and truthful anecdotes of the intelligence and affection of animals, 
particularly of dogs, abound in all juvenile literature of the day. The children 
might be permitted to reproduce some of these stories as a language lesson and to 
illustrate them by drawing. 

" Behind them followed the watch-dog, 
Patient, full of importance and grand in the pride of his instinct 
Walking from side to side witli a lordly air, and superbly 
Waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the stragglers ; 
Kegent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept ; their protector 
When from the forest at night, through the starry silence, the wolves howled." 

Evangeline. 

" The Listener in the Country," quaintly remarks, " It is astonishing what a 
great deal of the joy of life a liking for animals will let us into." The breezy books 
of Burroughs are full of acknowledgment of the companionship of the dog; and 
Scott's love for his dogs finds constant expression in his writings. 

Marshall Saunders, whose name is familiar to the children as the author of 
" Beautiful Joe," has now in the same spirit taken up the cause of the cat, and the 
sympathetic story of " The King of the Park " has been warmly received. That 
string of delightful nonsense, ** The Owl and the Pussy Cat," has an enchantment all 
its own ; and Margaret Vandegrift's '* Catching the Cat," with its moral that " no 
one will skip," is sure of a cordial welcome. 

If teachers do not possess the books mentioned, a suggestion for their purchase 
may be made to the officials of the public library. A good librarian is glad to re- 
ceive lists of such books. 

Spirit of the Lesson. — The highest result of the lesson is not obtained if 
it does not lead to gentle thoughts and tender treatment of all dumb animals. 
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expressing the general ontlines quickly and simply. The general size and propor- 
tion of the group as a whole can be first lightly indicated, and then tlie individual 
objects in tlie group, using the least number of lines that will express the height and 
width, and the most essential parts of the outline. See also Blocking-in, page 16. 

Children's Work. — Let the children make one or two sketches on practice 
paper, and then draw in the drawing-book. They can indicate by light lines the 
whole height and the whole width of the drawing, and block in with a few lines the 
objects in the group, lK»ginning first with the principal object, as that determines the 
size of the othersi Let them think of the relative importance of the parts and apply 
the suggestions as to showing values and as to space relations. Some of the draw- 
ings may be composed in an oblong. 

Familiar Objects. — Too often it is felt that something quite novel and un- 
usual must be presented in order to gain the element of beauty. The beauty of 
familiar objects often requires an interpreter, a truth that Browning expresses 
through Fra Lippo Lippi, — 

" We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perh.*ps a hundred times, nor cared to see." 

Lead the children to see the beiiuty of familiar things, remembering that " the 
eye sees no more than the mind will allow, and bodily vision must be supplemented 
by mental to be of any real value." Eugene Field's sketch, " Franz Abt," tells of 
the gradual opening of the young composer's mind to the beauty of the familiar 
roses and the everyday song of the swallows. Many of Whittier's poems and 
especially " Snow Bound " are full of the beauty of homely things. 
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BOOK 2, PAOE 6 THIRD TEAR BOOK, PAGE 29. 

REPRESENTATION. 

Type Solids. — Hemisphere, Square and Right-angled Triangular' 

Prisms. Form. Appearance. 
Art. — Grouping. Choice of Aspect. Rendering. 

[XjecKl the children to select three of the first six type solids, to 
make sketches of them singrly or grrouped, and to draw them 
in the drawiner-hook, seekingr for beauty in relationship and 
expression.] 

Types in Buildings and other Surroundings. — Let the children 
search for the type forms in the illustration of the Massachusetts State House on 
the drawing-book page. Show pictures of other buildings and find the type forms 
used in their construction. Consider the public buildings in the immediate vicinity 
with reference to the types that may be found. Ask the children to look for the 
type forms in the buildings they pass on their way to school. Encourage them to 
make quick sketches of such buildings. In the same way, recall the sphere, cube and 

cylinder. The illustration at tlie left is from Book 
1, page 9, — Third Year Book, page 9, — relating 
to an exercise on the type forms, the sphere, cube 
and cylinder. Show this illustration ; let the chil- 
dren talk about it and find the tyj)e forms. 

Preparation for the Lesson Read 

the text for a corresponding exercise, on pages 00 
and 00 of this Manual, with regard to the study 
and drawing of type models. Give a quick review 
of each of the type forms to be used in the exercise 
— the sphere, cube and cylinder, the hemisphere, 
square prism and right-angled triangular prism — 
the first six models. For a description of these 
type forms, see pages 165-177. Make this review 
as bright as possible, and give the children an 
opportunity to make quick sketches of the models. 
Call upon the pupils to arrange the models in groups, making application of the 
principles of grouping brought out in preceding exercises. Let the children criticise 
the grouping, and rearrange until good composition is obtained. See Composi- 
tion, page 52. It will be found necessary in the develoj)ment of this exercise to call 
out ideas of proportion. Not only the self proportion of each model, but the relative 
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proportion of each to the others, and to the group, and the proportion of the whole 
drawing to the space on the drawing-book page must be thoughtfully considered. 
A good outline rendering of a group of models will be found in Book 1, page 15, 
— Third Year Book, page 15; it is represented here in miniature, together with 
another group of the models for this exercise. 
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Suggestions to Pupils. — Select a group which makes a good picture for jou. Make a 
sketch of it on practice paper. Study the group. Sketch again on practice paper, noting 
first and showing on your paper by light lines how wide and how high the whole group is, 
then sketching each model, but always with relation to each other. Then draw in the 
drawing-book, thinking always of the group as a whole and placing the drawing carefully 
with a thought of space relations. 

Added Interest. — The teacher may read to the children a story in which 
objects based on the type forms play a prominent part, and have the children draw 
the objects, or the types suggested. Some pleasing rhyme may be copied and illus- 
trated by a quick sketch. An imaginative child will delight in drawing the ^' fairy 
umbrellas," so like the familiar hemisphere, — 

"But the fairies that lived in the quiet wood 
All wore their new spring bonnets that day: 
So they raised their umbrellas as quick as they could. 
And under the trees went trooping away. 

''And the people said when they saw them there. 
The fairy umbrellas out in the rain, 
*0h, Spring has come, so sweet and so fair, 
For there are those odd little toadstools again.' ** 

If rightly led up to it, the children will enjoy making a collection of pictures of 
buildings in which the type forms of the lesson are found. These may be neatly 
mounted, and a brief description written to accompany the picture. Such a collec- 
tion constantly grows in value. 
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Groups of Type Models. 
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BOOK % PAGE r. THIRD TEAR BOOK. PAGE ». 

CONSTRUCTION. 
Type Solids. — Cube and Cubic Objects. Form. 
Art. — The Pattern. Manner of Drawing. 

LLead the children to matce sketches of patterns of the cube and 
cubic objects, to learn the manner of drawingr and to dra-w a 
pattern of the model or of a similar object in the drawing- 
book.} 

Patterns. — Lead the children to tell you about patterns, the diflFerent kinds 
of patterns, and why they are necessary. They wiM know of the paper patterns to 
be used as guides in the cutting of garments ; perhaps some child can tell you of the 
manner in which the tin is cut to be used for making basins, pans, pails, etc., or it 
may be quite possible in some localities that a child who has visited a foundry may 
tell the class of the kind of patterns used in casting metals. 

Development of the Surface of the Cube. — Give a quick review of 
the model, particularly as to the number, kind and shape of faces, and to the relative 
position of the faces. A flat pattern of a solid represents the surface as if it were 
unfolded and spread out flat. This is very easily presented to the children by wrap- 
ping a paper about the model, creasing each of the six faces in regular order, associ- 
ating each square creased with a particular face of the cube ; when the paper is un- 
folded the surface of the cube will be seen creased* in the paper. The children are 
delighted to do this, and if scissors are provided, may cut out the surface ; if not, 
the surface may be carefully torn out By fitting this surface when cut out, over 
the cube, the necessity and the location of laps may be brought out 

Another way is to let them work out the pattern from the cube. They can do 
this at the blackboard, one child drawing one face, others adding other faces until 
the pattern is complete ; or they may all work it out on practice paper at their seats. 
Then lead them to think of the pattern as a whole, drawn with long lines. 

Sug^gestions to Pupils. — Sketch the pattern of a cube on practice paper, beginning with 
the long horizontal lines. Then decide upon tlie size of the drawing best adapted to the 
space on the drawing-book page. Sketch the pattern lightly in the drawing-book begin- 
ning with the long horizontal lines, taking great care to plan correctly as to proportion, 
and to place it so as to look well on the page. Then draw with somewhat stronger lines, 
striving for a good general appearance of the pattern when completed. 

Proportion and Relation. — The factors of proportion and relation enter 
largely into all constructive drawing. The proportion of the different parts of the 
pattern and their relation to each other must be carefully studied. In planning for 
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the drawing, the space to be used must be considered, the size of the entire drawing 
to look best in the space, and the position of the drawing on the page. All this in- 
volves thought of pro|X)rtion and relation, calling for judgment and taste in regard 
to marginal spaces and general space delations. 

Illustration in the Drawing-Book. — The suggestion of other child life in 
connection with work similar to their own is always an enjoyable one to the ciiil- 
dren. They will see in this busy little girl a reflection of their own interest and 
industry. This illustration furnishes also a welcome suggestion to the teacher for 
another drawing from the post* which may be used for a blank page. 

Spirit of the Lesson. — Having talke<l with the children of the uses of 
patterns in manufacturing various articles, show them that the patterns have to be 
drawn before the articles can be made. Thus bring in the thought of the universal 
service rendered by drawing to the various industries and manufactures, and so its 
service in the actual needs of daily life. Lead them to an appreciation of the pleas- 
ure of being helpful to others. 

Additional Exercise. — The children will more fully realize the value of 
drawing a pattern, if they can make an article from the pattern. If the cube is to 
be made, laps for pasting must be added, as in Fig. 1. 

Making the Pattern. Making the Cube from the Pattern. — One 
method of working out the pattern in this grade (where it would seem to be unwise 
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h. Creasing and tewing. e. Creasing and drainng pattern. 

Flu. 1. Creasing faces. Fio. 2. Study of surface. Cutting and making. Fig. 3. Making the model. 

to use the ruler) is here given. From the careful creasing of the faces of the cube 
in tliin, tough paper, the location points necessary to bring out the pattern in 
development paper may be fixed on the development paper by i)ricking through the 
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creased surface at the points where the creases intersect at the corners of the faces. 
The connection of these points by freehand lines will be all the guidance necessary 
for the folding which will follow. The freehand drawing of the laps can next be 
done. Good folding on the main lines of the pattern will then put the pattern in a 
condition for cutting. The folding of the laps requires care. The pattern is then 
ready for pasting. Paste the body of the cube (faces 1 and 4 to adjoin) and aft^er- 
ward paste in the top and and bottom faces (5 and 6). Children are always inter- 
ested in the various forms of pasteboard boxes, and probably several in a class can 
give ideas of how some form of box of this kind is made, since so many pasteboard 
and flexible manila paper boxes come into the household. Ask the children to 
bring as many kinds of cubic boxes as they can. These will not only stimulate the 
children to observe, but it will also serve to bring a collection of boxes into the 
school-room for future use. 
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Using the pattern of the cube as the basis, the children may plan for a cubic 
box with cover. The pattern for the cover may be cut with the pattern for the box 
or it may be a separate cover. Some may wish to make boxes not so high as a 
cube but having a square base like a cube — this will present a little different prob- 
lem which the children will take pleasure in solving. Others may wish to make an 
open box with a handle instead of a cover. The pattern for the box, Fig. 5, 
is easily gained from the pattern of the cube by a careful study for the placing 
of the laps and for the pasting. It is well to have the laps on the face intended for 
the cover somewhat deeper than is necessary in the body of the box. 

This exercise will give added pleasure to the children if the box can be made 
from material strong enough to hold some of the smaller articles that are needed in 
their school work. Many teachers permit the children to make such boxes for gifts 
to their friends, using attractive materials and encourage them to the utmost nicety 
of finish, because of their purpose. 
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BOOK 8. FAO£ fl. THIBD YEAR BOOK, PAOBM. 

CONSTRUCTION. 
Type Solids. — Square Prism and Objects Similar. Form. 
Art.— The Pattern. Manner of Drawing. 

[Lead the children to make sketches of patterns of the square 
prism and similar objects, and to draw a pattern of the model 
or of a Bimllar object in the drawing*- book.] 

Advance in Thought. — Following the lesson on the pattern of the cube 
the children will doubtless be able now to tell you of a more extended use of pat- 
terns. Perhaps for this lesson it will be possible to show to the class some exam- 
ples of solid patterns ; this will be of great interest, as ordinarily they are acquainted 
with the flat pattern only. Let the children name various manufactures in which 
patterns, flat or solid, are used. A list of these might be placed upon the black- 
board and added to as the children learn of others. Such a device will stimulate 
their interest and give them a clearer understanding of the value of their own work 
by realizing its connection with the world of industry. 

The square prism form is so much more frequently found in boxes than the 
cube form that the minds of the children can easily be led out into this new fleld of 
creative activity. A good collection of boxes made by the children will be of great 
value in this work. Boxes that can be <' made up,'' as the boxes for laces, etc., 
from the dry-goods store, are interesting as to the ingenuity exercised in making 
them fasten securely, and will arouse the creative spirit of the children. 

Preparation for the Lesson. — A review of the square prism given in a 
quick, bright way will refresh tlie memory on essential points, and stimulate the 
mind to activity before entering upon that part of the work 
that is not so familiar. Let the children And the whole sur- 
face of the prism by creasing its faces in paper and following 
the methods of the preceding exercise. They can also develop 
the surface quite clearly by tablet laying. If they cut out the 
pattern, lead them to see that in order to fasten it together laps 
must be allowed. See Figs. 1 and 2, page 141. 

Every lesson should be an advance in ideas of propor- 
tion. Proportion is the primary consideration in all work in 
drawing. Tlie proportion of the model square prism is as 1 to 
2. See Type Forms, page 172. The ability to form quick, 
accurate judgments of size and proportion may be largely de- 
veloped by study and practice and should be directly considered in every exercise. 
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Drawing the Pattern. — Let the children make a quick sketch of the pat- 
tern the size of the model. They may then quickly make a sketch of the pattern 
of the same proportion, but of the size required for the drawing-book page, planning 
for the size that the drawing must be to give a good appearance in the space and 
drawing the long horizontal lines first. Accustom the children to make quick 
sketches in which the leading thought is expressed, and little attention given to 
minor points. . Then the pattern may be sketched in the drawing-book with greater 
accuracy, beginning with the long horizontal lines. The pattern may then be 
drawn in somewhat stronger lines. 
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Exercise of the Imagination. — A very important part of the child's 
education lies in the proper stimulation and skilful direction of the imagination. 
One has only to watch children in their play to realize how largely the imagination 

influences them. How often one hears the words " Let's make believe ," " Let's 

pretend ." This pleasure of the imagination is a legitimate one and may be 

rightfully added to their daily work. They will like to imagine that they are work- 
men planning for a pattern from which the objects are to be made. One may be 
the foreman of the shop and explain to his helpers the large order he has just re- 
ceived which will require the workmen to put forth their best efforts. 

Spirit of the Lesson. — Lead the children to feel that they are learning 
in this exercise to do something that will be very useful and that all their work 
must be done in a spirit of honor and truth, in that they shall give to it their " whole 
skill and love and strength." And the teacher will bear in mind that if this is truly 
done the best value of the work — *' the inner value of honest labor honestly 
achieved " — is gained by all even though the outer results may widely differ. 

Additional Exercise. — The value of these exercises can be shown to the 
children by leading them to realize that every box they have brought is an expres- 
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fiion of a definite idea, and that many show separate inventions which have resulted 
in a substantial return to the inventor as well as a general convenience to all who 
use the articles. Lead the children to suggest different practical articles that could 
be made, using the pattern of the square prism as the basis. Let them plan quite 
thoroughly for the making of such an article, and draw the pattern. Encourage 
them to carry out the making at home, if no opportunity for such effort can be made 
in school. 

The pattern for a tall box, with a separate cover, may be planned ; if made of 
suitable material, this will be useful as a receptacle for pencils, pen-holders, etc. 
The pattern for a trunk-like box, with an attached cover, may be produced by an 
application of the plan used in making the pattern of the cubic box. The upper 
right illustration on the drawing-book page shows an oblong box with separate 
cover, and the dainty ribbon ties suggest its attractive contents. 

Envelopes can also be made. The pattern of an envelope is seen in Fig. 2. A 
very interesting lesson may be made by giving the children opportunity to decide on 
the proportion of the envelope for themselves. 



FlO. 3. 



Fio. 4. 



Fio. 6. 



The illustrations show th6 most common shapes of envelopes. They can be 
drawn upon the board and a conversation can be held about them to lead the chil- 
dren to think as to the desirability of one shape or another, as to convenience and 
as to pleasing space relations. 

Having made the envelope, pupils will be interested to know something of the 
way in which envelopes are made by machinery. A machine first cuts out the blanks 
(the envelopes before they are folded) in the proper shape. Another machine folds 
the blanks, gums the bottom flap, and presses it on the side flaps. It then gums the 
top flap, dries the gum, folds the flap, counts the completed envelopes into bundles 
of twenty-five, delivers them from the machine, and records the whole number of 
envelopes delivered. It seems almost human, for it expresses in such a wonderful 
way the thought and will of the inventor. A machine is, as it were, thought and 
mental power materialized. A little time could also be given lo the proper way of 
writing an address on a letter. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE BLANK PAGES IN BOOK 2. 

The difference in the environment of children in the city and in the country, or 
of children in different sections or states, will lead to varying exercises in the adapta- 
tion of the work to the special nee<ls of each class. The blank pages afford excel- 
lent opportunity for carrying out work that shall be expressive of the particular 
interest and associations of each class, while all are guided by the given work to an 
appreciation of good art and to the development of original power. These pages 
need not be used consecutively, but may be taken up as occasion arises. 

Those children to whom such study is possible will derive great pleasure and 
inspiration from the study and drawing of outdoor scenes and outdoor life. 
Their attention may be drawn, by study from the window or from pictures, or by 
conversation, to the general features of a landscape — the horizon, hills in the dis- 
tance, a river, a lake or the sea, trees, woods, a bridge, houses — and a landscape 
may make part of their imaginative drawing. Longfellow's poems are full of little 
landscape pictures. Almost every verse of Tennyson's " Brook " gives a new scene. 
" Over the hills and far away " is enough of a suggestion for some children. Ask 
the children to bring pictures of landscapes. The children who have access to art 
museums and fine libraries may be led to the study and copying of some bit of 
ancient decoration, or an article of historic furniture. 

These pages afford opportunity also for work upon type models. For the 
value of this work, see Type Models, pages 108 and 165. 

The type models should become so much a part of the furnishing of the mind 
that the children will be able to produce the images of the types at will and to re- 
produce them by drawing and making at pleasure. An exercise which is found 
helpful in fixing the images of the types is the calling for a sequence of work on a 
type solid from memory. For instance, the following series to be carried out from 
memory entirely may be given : draw the appearance of the cube turned and slightly 
below the level of the eye in two positions, draw the pattern of the cube, make the 
cube from the pattern by cutting and pasting (this may be home work if desired), 
draw an object like the cube, draw an oblong and in it draw the appearance of the 
cube considering very carefully the placing of the drawing in the oblong so that the 
spaces will balance without being equal or being monotonous, draw within another 
oblong a group of models of which the cube is one. Similar exercises can be 
carried out with the other models. Sketches may be made on oractioe paper before 
drawing in the drawing-book. 

Illustrations of poems or stories, drawing from the pose, or work in color are 
also suggested. 
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BOOK S, PAGE 9. THIRD TEAS BOOK, PAGE 8& 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Type Solids." Right-angled Triangular Prism and Similar Objects. 

Form. 
Art. — The Pattern. Manner of Drawing. 

[Lead the children to make sketchea of patterns of the riffht- 
angrled triangrular prism and elmilar objects, and to draw a 
pattern of the model or of a dimilar object in the drawlngr- 
lx>ok.] 

Preparation for the Lesson. — Give a quick review of the model, noting 
particularly the number, kind and shape of the faces, and the proportion and rela- 
tion of the faces. The surface may be developed as in the preceding exercises. 
One of the first elements to be considered in drawing a pattern is the proportion of 
the object. Give particular attention to this in studying the model. Lead the chil- 
dren to see that the height of the mo<lel is twice the width of either of the two 
narrow faces. Consider the surface of the right-angled triangular prism to be devel- 
oped or spread out flat, and question the children as to the resulting pattern. It 
will be found to consist of three oblong and two triangular faces. Two of the ob- 
longs are twice as high as wide, the third is wider than the others, but of the same 
height. The triangles are right-angled triangles — two sides being equal and cor- 
responding to the width of the narrow oblongs — and the third side being equal to 
the width of the wide oblong. A pattern of the right-angled triangular prism is 
shown in Fig. 1. 
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It will be well for the children to make first a quick sketch of the pattern the 
size of the model, and then plan for the enlargement or reduction necessary to adapt 
the drawing to the space on the drawing-book page. For their own gain in observa- 
tion and judgment, the children should do this planning for themselves, but this does 
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not imply that they are to work unaided. The planning may be done as class work, 
suggestions being called for, and all profiting by the conversation. The teacher 
should ^ow exactly the size required for the space in order that the children's plan 
may be intelligently approved or corrected. 

Spirit of the Lesson. — Try to lead the children to think for themselves. 
Do not let the work be mechanically done from dictation. Let the exercise be such 
as to develop a desire to be able to make articles that shall be of practical value 
because of their strong construction and adaptation ^to purpose, and beautiful be- 
cause of fine proportion, good workmanship and neatness of finish. 

Additional Exercise. — If .there is more time for work in construction, it 
will be quite possible at this stage for the children to plan successfully for patterns 
of simple articles to be made from pasteboard, leather-board, or other light, strong 
materials, using the patterns of the models as the basis. If this work is done with 
the thought of giving pleasure to others, as the making, for some younger child, of a 
toy trunk from the square prism pattern, or a comer cupboard for the doll-house of 
a little sister from the pattern of the right-angled triangular prism, it will result in a 
gain for the altruistic side of the child's education. A pattern of an oblong box is 
shown in Fig. 2. 




Fio. 3. 



Some ingenious pupU may be able to plan a pattern that will combine parts 
of two of the patterns, as a toy-house from the square and triangular prisms. En- 
courage all work that will tend to develop creative ability. In Fig. 3, there is given 
an illustration of a pattern of a toy-house. The body of the house is first to be 
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pasted and then the roof is to be added. The pupils can study out the pattern from 
the models — the square and right-angled triangular prism combined. It may be 
necessary to call their attention to houses and to ask them why the roof overhangs 
the walls at the ends and sides. Even toy work should conform -to good con- 
struction as far as possible. 

Value of Making. — The value of such work lies, not in the worth of the 
material product, but in the creative power and accurate thought developed by the 
pupil. But the object made /nust be of some value to the child, — a gift to bring 
pleasure to another, an article that shall serve some practical purpose for himself, — 
a definite and planned-for outcome of his labor. To fulfil its highest aim there must 
be a directing of his creative energy toward a production worthy in its purjwse, and 
embodying in its construction the best thought and skill of the maker. 

T^ngfellow's " Builders '* will lead the thought of the children to truth and 
honor in labor. Lowell tells us, — 

"No man is bom into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work 
And tools to work withal, for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil! 
The busy world shoves angrily aside 
The man who stands with arms akimbo set 
Until occasion tells him what to do; 
And he who waits to have his task marked out 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled." 
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B001C S, FACE 10. THIRD ^IUlSL BOOK, PAGE ». 

DECORATION. 
Exam PLES. — Historic Ornament. Borders. Frets. 
Art. — Selection. Rendering. Expression by Color. 

[Lead the children to study the exeunples in the drawiner-book, to 
choose a border and to reproduce It enlarged ^ovlth pencil or 
hniBh or in colored paper, seeklngr for beauty of effect.] 

Early Ornament. — The first attempts at ornament were extremely rude, 
mere scratches, which by their repetition produced pleasure, responding to the sense 
of rhythm innate in man. These developed into definite markings and figures, 
which as time went on, grew more refined. The character of o'rnament grew with 
advancing civilization, the increasing love for growth and for beauty wrought into 
it the aspirations of the age, until finally the ornament of a nation expressed the 
characteristic ideas of the nation. Thus styles of historic ornament were developed. 
It is a most interesting study to trace the development of a style of historic orna- 
ment. In this development there is interwoven the history of the people; studied 
carefully, it will tell of their religion, laws and temperament. 

Illustrations in the Drawing- Book. — The illustrations on the drawing- 
book page give a collection of different varieties of frets. The first is the Egyptian 
zigzag, and carries with it the suggestion of the rise and fall of the Nile. The two 
lower examples at the left are Chinese frets. The examples at the right present 
Greek frets found on Greek vases. 

The Chinese frets are made like the Greek frets by the meeting of horizontal 
and vertical lines, but they are less regular than the Greek frets and tliey are often 
found made of separate sections and used one after the other or one below the other, 
without forming a continuous pattern. The children will be interested in studying 
the frets that decorate the Chinese vase in the illustration. 

It is interesting to compare the examples on this page with those of early 
American borders, in Book 1, page 10, — Third Year Book, page 10, — which are 
reproduced on the next page in miniature. 

Preparation for the Lesson. — If possible show the class examples of 
good decorative work in colored paper, brush-work, pencil-painting, needle-work or 
decorations on pottery. Lead the children to see that ornament should never exist 
for itself alone — that its real purpose is to make more beautiful that which is al- 
ready of use without ornament. Through the examples shown, lift them above any 
impression they may have that a poorly constructed article can be made acceptable 
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by decoration. Lead them also to feel the beauty of simplicity and the necessity of 
fitness to purpose. For the gain to be obtained in the judgment of proportion of 
line and space relations, the children should plan for themselves, but the teacher 
must be prepared to lead them, and to correct or verify their statement. The border 
may be drawn on the drawing-book page with pencil or brush and ink or color. 

Color Work, Yellow-Green. — In the sequential order of study, yellow* 
green, and its tints, will be presented to the pupils. The zigzag and the simple fret 
will be found a<lapted to the use of either water-color or colored paper. Some 
teachers may like to have the children fill in these two printed borders with a wash 
of color, and then select another for the space below. 

This beautiful color will send the thoughts of the children on toward the com- 
ing spring and they will be eager to search for passages containing reference to this 
fresh color that comes with the early spring flowers and the tender, new grass. 
The English poet, Swinburne, describes the marsh-marigold as 

•* A little marsh-plant, yellow green, 
And prick'd at lip with tender red," 

while Browning speaks of the '^ Miles and miles of golden green.** 
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BOOK 9, PAGE XL THIRD TEAR BOOK, PAGE 97. 

COMPOSITION. 
Space Relations.— Landscape. Buildings. 
Art. — Elementary Composition. Rendering. Expression of Tone. 

[Lead the children to study space relations in landscapes and in 
bulldingrs, to make compositions of these subjects in an oblong, 
and to draw one or more in the drawinir-book, seeklncr to pro- 
duce beauty of relationship.] 

Space Relations. — By means of similar exercises in the preceding work, 
the pupils will now begin to see the value and necessity of the thoughtful considera- 
tion of space relations. The straight-line arrangements were taken first, and the 
children have been led to see the application of principles in designs for mouldings, 
panellings, plaids, etc. In this exercise the aim is to lead the children to see and 
to express the thought of proportion, and to consider the limitations of space and the 
relations of spaces to each other, in simple drawing of landscape, — in other words, 
to create pleasing compositions of space relations, using the general features of a 
landscape as motives. The two upper illustrations, in Book 2, page 16, — Third 
Year Book, page 32, — show delightful space relations in outline. A still farther 
advance in the thought of beauty is expressed in the lower illustrations by con- 
trasting light and dark. The same line drawing appears in light and dark in three 
different ways, as if the artist were '^ searching for the most beautiful arrangement" 

Preparation for the Lesson. — Talk with the children of pictures and 
their usual shape, an oblong. Bring out their ideas of pleasing oblongs. A good 
way to do this is to give them squares of folding paper and let them fold and cut 
different shaped oblongs — some would 4o vrell for one space on the wall, others for 
other spaces. Let them suppose tlieir oblongs to be shapes in which simple land- 
scape compositions are to be made showing agreeable' space relations. Speak of the 
horizon and lead them to see that the space relations will be better if the horizon 
line is drawn either above or below the middle of the space, as it will give more 
variety. If there are distant hills, the space relations will give more pleasure if 
the hills are higher upon one side than the other or if they are upon but one 
side. A tree will look better if placed a little at one side, rather than in the middle. 
From a very few elements, the children will learn to create landscape compositions 
that are extremely agreeable. 

Another way of leading to the same end, where circumstances permit, is to have 
the children observe the landscape from the school-room window, or elsewhere, through 
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an oblong opening cut in a sheet of paper. Let them move their oblongs to the left 
or right, up and down and notice the features of the landscape that can be seen 
through the oblong. They will notice how differently the space is divided by these 
features and will gain suggestions for their own composition which is to follow. 
Sometimes the horizon will be seen high, sometimes low — sometimes a river or a 
lake or a little of the sea may be seen — sometimes a tree or some woods will be at 
one side or the other. Seeing how different the features may be that appear in the 
space, they will feel interested to try to make a composition of their own. If land- 
scape is not visible from the school-room window, a study of roofs is good. 

Suggestions to Pupils. — Sketch two or more oblongs of good proportion on practice paper. 
Think of pleasant, simple landscape features and of a way to arrange them within the 
ohlong so that the space divisions M'ill not be equal, but will be so made as to balance 
agreeably — no feature dividing the space exactly in the middle and no two space divisions 
exactly alike. This is to be a composition original with you, but using pleasing landscape 
lines. Look at the illustrations of simple landscape drawing, and of buildings, in Book 2, 
page 16, — Third Year Book, page 32. Notice the shape and proportion of the enclosing 
figures, — the frames, as it were, of the pictures, the different spaces of hill and field and 
river, — the profile of the buildings against the sky, and the space divisions. 

If you like, you can make a new composition by drawing an oblong of a different shape from 
any one of thos/e on page 16, and using the same features adapt them to your new oblong. 

Sketch an oblong on the drawing-book page of a suitable size for the page and within it sketch 
your best composition, improving it if you can. Draw this in clear, firm lines, being care- 
ful to leave out small details, using only gener^ features. 

Brush Work. — This exercise affords opportunity for the use of the brush 
and ink, if school conditions will permit. See Color Work, page 61. A change 
from the pencil to the brush and from the brush to the pencil is not only agreeable 
through variety, but also gives greater flexibility to the hand. 

Class Work. — An interesting exeiwiae in imaginative landscape work — 
composition — can be given to a class. Let the oblong be drawn and thee let some 
child suggest what there shall *be in it, — a hillside, a lake, distant hills, a tree, etc., 
— and let each child draw liis own composition of these features in his oblong. 
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Modifications of the Landscapes in Book 2, page 16 — Third Year Book, page 32. 
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BOOK S PAGE IS. THIRD TEAR BOOK. PAGE ». 

DECORATION. 
Examples. — Historic Ornament, Quatrefoil. 
Art.— Selection. Rendering. Expression by Color. 

[Lecui the children to study the quatrefoil and Its application In 
the drawln^-book and to reproduce a quatrefoil enlargred with 
pencil or colored paper, seeklncr for beauty of effect.] 

The Quatrefoil. — This is an example of historic ornament found noticeably 
in the Byzantine and Gothic styles, although as a simple figure it occurs occasionally 
in earlier and even in primitive ornament. It appeared prominently in architecture 
and in decoration early in the Christian centuries. The people loved to make and 
to have before them in their churches things that would remind them of the religion 
that was so sacred to them. Therefore they put into their churches symbolic figures, 
— figures which by their color, their shape, or the number embodied, would recall 
to them some part of their religion. Their decoration was full of symbols. All 
four-leaved figures were to them emblems of the four evangelists, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John. The semicircle in the quatrefoil, as well as in the kindred trefoil, 
represents the nimbus or glory of the head ; so that the quatrefoil is doubly symbolic. 
Wherever it appeared, not only in flat decoration but also in window tracery and in 
other wood and stone work, it was a symbolic figure. 

So, many hundred years ago, people were drawing this figure. Its pleasing 
shape has made it a favorite, even where its symbolism is not remembered. The 
quatrefoil can be easily made known to children as a familiar feature of their sur-* 
roondings, because of its frequent presence in churches, public buildings and even in 
the ornamental work of the school-room or school furniture. 

Illustrations in the Drawing-Book. — The first example of the quatre- 
foil given on the drawing-book page is made of four semicircles arranged about a 
square. This quatrefoil^ of which the four foils of leaves are semicircles, is called 
by VioUet-le-Duc. the famous French architect, the quatrefoil par/ait, the perfect 
quatrefoil. 

It will be seen that the second example given is composed of arcs of circles, 
greater than semicircles and that the cusps or points made by the meeting of the 
arcs arc more pronounced than those in the first example. Tlie illustration below 
these two examples, showing the quatrefoil in architecture, is from the second or 
grand arcade of the Ducal Palace in Venice. 
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Preparation for the Lesson. — Lead the children in all exercises to see 
how directly their work in drawing is connected with everything about them. En- 
courage them to look for the quatrefoil in buildings and in other places. Ask them 

to find pictures showing the quatrefoil, and bring to 
school. These may be neatly mounted and preserved. 

Ask the children about the general sliape of the 
figure and bring out that it might be drawn by first 
sketching a square and then adding an arc equal to 
or greater than a semicircle to eafih si<le of the square. 
Tell them the meaning of the word quatrefoil — four- 
leaved. 

Either of the examples on the drawing-book page 
may be selected for drawing; or the majority of the class 
may draw the simpler form of the quatrefoil, while a 
few of the more advanced pupils may be given the more difficult figure. An especially 
skilful pupil may copy the illustration showhig the use of the quatrefoil in architect- 
ure. Or an enlarged copy of one of the examples at the upper part of the page may 
be made, with a border below, using the simple quatrefoil as a repeat. P^ither the 
pencil, the brush, or colored paper may be employed. Let the space to be filled and 
the necessary size of the figure receive thoughtful consideration. 

Color, Blue-Green. — If the existing school conditions permit, it will be of 
advantage to carry out the work in colored paper. In regular course of the study of 
color the children are ready for the study of blue-green and its tints, and the quatre- 
foil may be reproduced in one or more tones of this color. Other teachers may find 
• brush work possible, and this is a very desirable medium for such an example. 

Beauty of the Quatrefoil. — There is a pleasure in looking at a square 
because of its symmetry and its regularity. For the same reason, those figures 
known as square figures — that is, having a general square shape and the four sides 
the same in shape and in position with regard to the centre — give pleasure. The 
symmetry of such figures becomes more apparent in proportion to the variation of 
these four sides as to outline from the straightness of the sides of the square. This 
kind of symmetry is produced by what is called repetition about a centre ; the 
parts are all placed with reference to the centre. The quatrefoil is an example of 
such arrangement. 

Froebel calls symmetry the law of opposites. In the symmetrical figures, like 
that of the kite-shaped unit (see page 36), there are two opposites, the left and the 
right side ; but in square figures there are two pairs of opposites, and in most of 
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these figures the pairs are the same. .The qiiatrefoil has its pairs the same. The 
pleasing contrast between the curves of the semicircles and the angles formed by 
their meeting, and still further between the direction of the curves outward from the 
centre and the direction in which the angles point toward the centre, adds still an- 
other element to its beauty. 

The Ducal Palace. — This palace of the Doges, from which the illustration 
on the drawing-book page was taken, is beautiful in form, proportion and distribu- 
tion of spaces and also has clustered around it all the wealth and interest of associa- 
tion with the early history of Venice. It stands on the square of St. Mark's near 
the wonderful church, opposite to the library and looking across the water to the 
churches and palaces on the islands. 

To its architectural beauties Ruskin gives a chapter of almost one hundred 
pages in the second volume of "The Stones of Venice." At its close he says, 
"Sometimes when walking at evening ou the Lido, whence the great chain of the 
Alps, crested with silver clouds, might be seen rising above the front of the Ducal 
Palace I used to feel as much awe in gazing on the building as on the lulls.'' 
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BOOK 2. PAGE U. 



THTRD YKAR BOOK, PAGE A 



REPRESENTATION. 
Nature. — Spring Flowers. Life and Growth. 
Art. — Selection. Arrangement* Choice of Aspect. Rendering. 

[Let the children grather and mcike sketches of springr flowers, 
choose and study their most beautiful aspect and draw them 
in the drawingr-book, studying the exekmples.] 

Nature. — Drawing from the natural flower is always a })leasure to the chil- 
dren. They delight in the study of tlie natural form, and in the discovery of its 
wonderful laws of growth. The bright 
colors and sweet odors charm the senses, 
and the feeling for the life of the plant 
adds its never-failing interest. At this 
season it will be possible to provide every 
child with a flower as a model. 

Illustration in the Drawing- 
Book. — It will add to the pleasure of 
the children to feel that other children 
care for the flowers. They will like to 
imagine that the children in the picture 
have been searching for flowers for the 
drawing lesson, and that their quest has 
been successful, as the illustration sug- 
gests. Tlie two little figures will also 
give an idea to the teacher for additional 
work in drawing from the pose when that 
work is taken up. 

Preparation for the Lesson. — 
Have the pupils place the flowers in 
tumblers or bottles of water, arranging 
them so that they shall be not too far be- 
low the level of the eye, and far enough 
removed from the observer — at least two 
or three feet from the eye — so that the attention may be given to the mass rather 
than to the details. It is not at all necessary that the child shall study the flower 
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on his own desk ; he may select the one that makes for him the most pleasing pict- 
ure, and that may be several desks away from him. Recall former work in block- 
ing-in, lead the children to observe leading lines, and to study the expression of 
growth. The Manual text, pages 16 and 94, will be helpful here. 

Suggestions for Pupils. — On practice paper sketch the flower selected, using straight lines 
mainly. Compare your drawing with the flower, noting particularly the direction of the 
stem, and the size and position of the blossom, and the leaves, if there are any. Are the 
flowers looking toward you, or are they looking up, or are they looking away? 

Study the drawing of the spiderwort by Ross Turner in Book 2, page 2, — Third Year Book, 
page 18, — and note how simple it is and how well it fllls the space. Make another quick 
sketch on paper, by a few blocking-in lines to get the size of the entire mass, adapting it 
to the space on the drawing-book page, and expressing the directions of the leading lines. 
Then draw quickly and lightly on the drawing-book page, trying to Uiake your pencil 
show how delicately beautiful the flower is and that the stems and leaves are strong and 
full of Ufe. 

Pleasant Thoughts. — A line or two of verse concerning the flowers, and 
especially that showing companionship, will put new life into the whole lesson. 

"Little white snowdrop, I pray you arise; 
Bright yellow crocus, come opjn your eyes; 
Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 
Put on your mantles of purple and gold! 
Daffodils! daffodils! say, do you hear? 
Summer is coming, and springtime is here!'' 

Emily Huntington Miller. 

Wordsworth's beautiful poem on the daffodils is well known to all ; Bryant 
speaks of this flower as " our doorside queen." 

"I wonder what spendthrift chose to spill 
Such bright gold under my window-sill I 
Is it fairy-gold? Does it glitter still? 
Bless me! it is but a daffodil! 

•*And look at the crocuses keeping tryst 
With the daffodil by the sunshine kissed 
Like beautiful bubbles of amethyst 
They seem, blown out of earth's snow-mist. 

"And snowdrop's delicate, fairy bells. 

With a pale green tint like the ocean swells ; 
And the hyacinths weaving their perfumed spells ; 
The ground is a rainbow of asphodels." 

Celia Thaxter. 
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DECORATION. 
Nature. — Leaf or Flower. Unit of Design. 
Art. — Decorative Design. Arrangement around a Centre. 

[XiOad the cbildren to study leaves and flowers, to make sketches 
of their use for arrangrements around a centre seekingr to pro- 
duce beauty, to choose one arrangrement and reproduce it in 
the drawlxjLgr-book with pepcll pr colored paper.] 

The Motive of Design. — The form or shape that suggests a design is 
termed the motive or unit of design. The motive of design may be historic, it may 
be derived from geometry or from a plant form. In this exercise it is intended to use 
a plant form as the motive or unit of design. Inasmuch as a four-parted design is 
easily laid out, a flower having four petals is chosen for the study. The pretty, wild 
flower, Housatonia, known by several common names, is one of the first to bloom in 
the spring, and is found in many parts of the country. It is known under the names of 
" Bluets,*' " Innocence," " Dwarf Pink," " Quaker Bonnet," and " American Daisy." 
The cut-leaved tooth wort, sometimes called pepper wort, is another beautiful four- 
petalled flower, found in almost all of the Northern and Eastern States. The 
evening primrose is also a flower quite easily obtained. In some localities may be 
found the " Meadow-Beauty " or " Deer-Grass," which with its four rounded petals 
reminds one of an evening primrose turned scarlet. 

The dwarf cornel or bunchberry, shown in the illustration on the drawing-book 
page, will be found in many places and is well adapted to the study for this exercise. 
The flowers are very small, of a greenish color, and clustered in a head, the cluster 
being surrounded by a four-leaved white involucre looking like a white corolla. One 
writer says of the plant : " Ah, you pretty little bunchberry, what a deceptive creatr 
ure you are ! You would have us think you have one large white blossom on the 
top of that short stem. Do you think we are to be hoaxed ? Not a bit of it ; we 
know that those four white leaves are only a circle of bracts around your tiny, green- 
ish, clustered blossoms in the centre." 

As the flowers of the bunchberry pass away, bright red berries take their places. 
The berries are in a very close cluster, hence the name bunchberry. The plant 
is very cheerful, whether in blossom or with the berries. The lower illustration 
in the drawing-book shows the cluster of berries. 

If it is not possible to obtain flowers, the children may study and design from 
the copy in the drawing-book. 
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Arrangement around a Centre. — Repetition about a centre is seen in 
the natural growth of this plant. The leaves or bracts of the involucre are ar- 
ranged in a whorl or ring of four about the main stem. A square rosette is suggested 
by the involucre, therefore the square is well adapted for use here as an enclosing 
figure. Drawing the square on its diagonals is suggested as giving a pleasing 
effect; it is obtained by drawing a vertical and a horizontal line of equal length, 
so as to cross each other at the centre and connecting the ends by oblique lines to 
make a square. 

Preparation for the Lesson. — If the bunchberry is used the shape of 
the leaves should be carefully studied ; the different leaves of the involucre should 
be compared with each other, so that the general char- 
acter may be obtained; the leaves of the plant should 
also be compared with each other. The leaves of the 
involucre should be contrasted with the leaves of the 
plant. The difference in proportion will be seen in the 
illustration at the right, which shows the two different 
leaves simplified and idealized. The varying curves and 
their subtile beauty should be most carefully studied. Let 

the children sketch quickly on practice paper a unit derived from the leaf of the in- 
volucre or the leaf of the plant. The unit should have the general outline of the 
natural leaf made symmetric for the purpose of this lesson — 
the left and the right half being made to correspond. It should 
represent, as far as possible, the ideal and not the accidental 
leaf. If a flower is used the same study should be given to the 
unit. Let the children feel that they are to design the arrange" 
ment. Let them make sketches on practice paper of squares on 
their diagonals and within them draw arrangements around a 
centre, planning for the size of the unit to be used in the square, 
and for a centre that shall give strength and repose to the whole. Much variety 
can be obtained through the size of the unit and the shape and size of the centre. 
Then let them draw the best of their designs in the drawing-book. 

Color, Blue- Violet. — Color work, either with brush or with colored paper, 
is well adapted to carry out the design in this exercise. The children, in their work 
in color, have reached the study of blue-violet and its tints, and two or three tones of 
this color may be used in an arrangement around a centre. 

In using three tones of a color, it is well not to have a scaling effect from light 
to dark or from dark to light, as this looks like an endeavor to express light and 
shade. All appearance of light and shade should be avoided in fiat decoration. 
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They will enjoy a search for references to the flowers used for study, or to the 
color used in carrying out their design. L. E. Landon's pretty verse, 

" There are no flowers grow in the vale, 
Kiss'd by the dew, woo'd by the gale, 
None by the dew of the twilight wet, 
So sweet as the deep-blue violet," 

suggests the color by the flower. 






Light and Dark, — If the schools are provided with brushes, much indi^ 
viduality and much beauty can be developed through the use of contrasts of light 
and dark in the designs. The illustration above shows the design of page 79 in 
three different effects through the use of light and dark. 



^ 



^S3 



^S5 



^ 



SB 



^ 



Plant form also furnishes fine motives for surface covering. Tlie Egyptian sur- 
fece covering in Book 1, page 14, — Third Year Book, page 14, — reproduced above 
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is from plant form. It will be remembered that this design represents the trellis 
work of a garden walk covered with a vine, the figures being leaves and flowers. 
A similar arrangement using motives or units from the bunchberry, is given in the 
surface coverings below, in light and dark. 




^a 

^i9 




JilSi ' 


*IS9 





The vertical growth of the plant also furnishes suggestions for design, one of 
which is given in the border below. 
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BOOK 2. FAO£ U. THIRD TEAB BOOK, FAOE «L 

ILLUSTRATIVE PAGES. 
From Life. — The Figure. Animals. 

Illustrations. — Upon this page there is a charming collection of pictures ; 
every one of these must a|){)eal to the children. Each picture can be made a centre 
of language as well as of art lessons. 

Winslow Homer, born in Boston, in 1836, is one of the strongest of living 
American artists. His fam'ly moved to Cambridge when he was six years old, and 
lie li'd a country life, in which he laid up stores for future work. He began to draw 
young, for at twelve years of age he had quite a large collection of his own crayon 
drawings. His work was encouraged by his father ; and when he was nineteen, he 
was apprenticed to a lithographer in Boston. At twenty-one, he set up a studio, 
where he designed for wood engraving. In 1859, he entered the evening school of 
the Academy of Dt^sign, in New York. In 1861, he began to use color. 

Ilis pictures are full of strength and action and life — whether of sea or land. 
His murine pictures are especially grand and powerful, attracting and compelling 
attention. But all through his work runs the note of humanity. His portfolios 
abound with sketches of the human figure, — many of them of children. 

The charming sketch, " In the Fields," in the drawing-book, shows all his sym- 
pathy with the human in outdoor life. The whole story is told in but few lines, 
vet it is all there. The dear, little child, whom you love at once, seated on the old 
plough in the broad fields, sees the apple-tree on the hill-side, and watches the birds. 
Homier is a master in simple rendering. 

Cdwin Landseer (1802-73), the famous painter of animals, was the youngest 
of three sons of an eminent engraver. There are now, in South Kensington Mu- 
seum, some sketches of animals which the little Edwin made when five years old, 
and some very good etchings made three years after. He entered the sch6ol of the 
Royal Academy at fourteen, and divided his time between working in tlie classes and 
sketching from wild beasts in the museum. He was a handsome, manly boy, and 
very industrious. 

An intimate friendship sprang up later between him and Sir Walter Scott, be- 
cause of their love of dogs. Sir Walter wrote in his journal, " Landseer's dogs are 
the most magnificent things I ever saw, leaping and bounding all over the canvas." 
Landseer spent much time in Scotland, but lived in London, calling his house Maida 
Vale, after Sir Walter Scott's favorite dog. 
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Hamerton says, " The best commeutators on Landseer, the best defenders of his 
genius, are the dogs themselves." In the picture in the drawing-book, the dog is 
waiting for his mistress. The picture is taken from a painting, and while it, there- 
fore, does not show methods of rendering, it gives composition from attitude and 
expression. 

Landseer was a sculptor also, and modelled the famous lions at the base of the 
statue of Nelson, in Trafalgar Square, London. 

J. Walter West, who made the study of the donkey, is a rising young Eng- 
lish artist. His sympathy with animal nature is shown in this very compressive and 
well-rendered drawing. 

Frederick S. Church, born at Hartford, in 1842, is known not only for truth- 
ful drawing and fine coloring, but also for a delicate fancy and humor, that is pecu- 
liarly his own. 

When he was ten years old, he painted in crude water-colors, on foolscap paper, 
a startling panorama of Indians, pirates and highwaymen. At thirteen, he was in 
the ofFice of the American Express Company, where he was well known by his 
comic sketches. He served in the civil war, and at twenty-six was draughtsman for 
a wood engraver of machinery, and was not able to please his emplo*yer al all. 
Later he studied under Walter Shirlaw, at the Academy of Design, in Chicago, and 
under Wilmarth, at the Academy of Design, in New York. He also made comic 
sketches for the weekly papers. His first serious work was when he was thirty-one 
years old. He then drew, in black and white, "Up in the Crow's Nest," which at- 
tracted much attention. 

Since then he has continually gained in reputation. The drawing, "A Song 
Without Words," given in the drawing-book, well exemplifies the curious human 
interest with which he invests his animals, and one may easily imagine an inter- 
change of pleasant feelings mingled with wonder between the cow and the songster. 
The grasses ^t the left and the trees in the background are well subordinated, and 
are worthy of special study in this respect. 
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BOOK 2, PAGE 16. THIED YEAR BOOK, PAGE 8B. 

ILLUSTRATIVE PAGES. 
Examples OF Com POSITION.— Arthur W. Dow. 

Illustrations. — This page is devoted to examples of composition in line and 
in light and dark by Arthur W. Dow. The simple landscape outlines are full of 
charm and of repose, on account of the careful consideration of space relations and 
of variety of line in direction and in contour. 

The lower line of illustrations shows the pleasing effect of masses of light and 
dark exemplified in a group of buildings. These buildings exemplify many of the 
type forms, and especially the forms for this half of the year — the hemisphere, the 
square and triangular prisms — together with the cylinder and the cone and the 
plane figures, the semicircle, the oblong and the triangle. 

In studying the three methods of bringing out the same outline by varying the 
lights and darks, one sees that much study has been given to agreeable contrasts of 
light and dark, and one feels that the masses are broken not by chance, but by a 
careful consideration of the relation of the parts to the general effect as a whole. 

Arthur W. Dow, born at Ipswich, received a prolonged classical education, 
studying Greek and Latin and Hebrew, besides several modern languages. At the 
sanoe time he did not overlook the attractions of nature, and sketched from the beau- 
tiful landscapes about him. He determined to become a painter, and studied abroad 
for five years. 

In 1889 he returned to America, and has been steadily winning recognition 
as a landscape painter. He is especially a student of composition. He believes 
that while nature suggests, art creates, and that the creative faculty far surpasses 
the imitative. He has for years been working upon the principles of composition, 
and exemplifying them through his own works and those of his pupils. 

His work in color printing has attracted general attention, and the jewel-like 
effects in his color-work, produced by pure color in harmonious juxtaposition, has 
shed great light on the jwssibilities in color treatment. His work is brilliant without 
being garish. His earnest, inquiring disposition and his enthusiasm, added to his 
artistic ability, carry his students and followers with him. 
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TYPE FORMS. 

The first use of the t)'pe models is to develop in the mind of the child a 
clear mental image or concept of the type form. That mental image is what the 
teacher should work/^r. That mental image is what the child should be work- 
ing with. That mental image is what will enable him to compare and think in- 
telligently about present things and things seen at other times, and enable him 
to recall and bring into the schoolroom for comparison and judgment the various 
objects in his home environment. One of the most important services rendered 
by the study of type forms is that of awakening and directing the child's powers 
of idealization to definite ends or purposes. 

Let us recognize fully the value of the study of type forms in our special 
work of instruction in Form as the only basis for form idealization. On this 
basis we will teach Art^ the exercise of the creative activities of the 'individual, 
grasping the truths of surrounding nature and human life, fusing them in his 
spiritual nature in the service of his ideals, and bringing forth from this inner 
treasury of his mind things that the world needs for its material comfort and for 
its spiritual growth. With this view of Art, let us think of the types and present 
them for what they actually are, — simple embodiments of man's ideals of pure 
form, the reflection or image of the form ideals shadowed forth in this vast crea- 
tion of which we are a part, the everlasting form ideals with which the human 
mind must act in converting material nature to the service of human nature.* 

Description of tlie Type Forms. 

The characteristics of the different models are given quite fully below, so that all points, 
signification and use of terms, etc., may be quite clear in the mind of the teacher. The models 
of type forms chosen for study in this course are the sphere, cube and cylinder, the hemisphere, 
square and right-angular triangular prisms, the ellipsoid, ovoid, equilateral triangular prism, cone, 
pyramid and vase form. 

The Sphere. — The sphere is chosen as the first model for study, because 
it is the simplest and the best known of all type forms. It is smooth and pleas- 
ant to hold and handle, and always feels the same, however you may turn it in 
your hand. Its outline always appears the same ; for however you may turn or 
place the sphere, the outline is always a circle. 



* For a further elaboration of these thoughts, ace " The Study of Type Forms and their Value in Education,*' 
by John S. Clark. Published bv The Prang Educational Company. 
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There are many objects like the sphere in general form that are pleasantly 
familiar to all the pupils. Many fruits — the apple, the orange, the currant, the 
gooseberry, the peach, the cherry, the grape — as well as the playthings most 
preferred by children as well as by those of larger growth — marbles, croquet 
balls, balls for bowling, footballs, tennis balls, base balls — are spherical or 
spheroidal. 





The Cube. — The second model taken is the cube, because it is the most 
simple type form next to the sphere. It is also the type which in form is the 
most like and the most unlike the sphere, with which it should be compared. All 
knowledge is based upon comparison. 

The cube is like the sphere in that it measures alike from top to bottom^ 
from left to right, and from back to front. But the cube also differs from the 
sphere. The sphere is round, and is therefore pleasant to hold ; the cube has 
edges and corners, and therefore, when grasped, will cut and prick the hand. 
The outside, or surface of the sphere, is unbroken by an edge; the surface, 
therefore, has but one part. The surface of the cube is broken by edges, and 
thus divided into six parts. A surface, or part of a surface, unbroken by an 
edge is called a face ; the sphere has one face, the cube has six faces. The 
shape of the outline of the sphere is like the outline of a circle ; the shape of 
each face of the cube is square. We speak of the form of an object as includ- 
ing three dimensions, of shape as including two dimensions. It is necessary that 
the teacher be very careful in the use of these two words. 

The sphere seems the symbol of motion ; the cube, on the contrary, repre- 
sents rest, as it stands so firmly, and does not, like the sphere, move at a very 
light touch. The faces are all alike, and it can stand on any face. Therefore 
cubes can be placed side by side, or built up so as to match and form a regular 
structure. Hence we find this form among the building-blocks of children. 

As the cube is so compact and so regular, it is a favorite form in many ways. 
Lumps of sugar, caramels, etc., are like cubes in form ; many boxes, baskets. 
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hat-trunks, are like cubes ; kitchen stoves frequently have this general form ; cubic 
inkstands and mantel clocks are also found. 

The sphere has but one face, and this face is equally round in every direc- 
tion. It is called a round or spheric face. The surface of the cube is divided 
into six faces, — the front face, the back face, the k/t face, the right face, the 
top face, the bottom face. These faces are all perfectly flat, such as would b^ 
made by a carpenter^s plane. Such faces are called 
fiane faces. The name of the kind of face, plane^ and 
the name of the carpenter's tool, plane^ are both taken 
from the same Latin word, planus^ meaning flat. 

In whatever position the sphere is held, but one 
half of it can be seen. How much of the cube can be 
seen depends upon its position in relation to the eye. 

It can be held so that -one, two, or three faces may be seen. If held at arm's 
length, directly opposite the eyes, with a face towards you, but one face is 
visible. Raise or lower the cube a little, and two faces are visible. If the cube 
is held opposite the eyes with an edge towards you, two faces are visible ; if 
raised or lowered while in this position, three faces are visible. When the cube 
is held so that the front face can be seen squarely, the cube is said to h^ facing; 
otherwise it is said to be turned. 

The visible portion of the sphere always appears, in outline, round like a 
circle. The visible faces of the cube do not always appear square. When more 
than one face is visible, they appear somewhat modified in shape. When placed 
so that but one face is visible, that face appears square. 

The six faces of the cube are all square and equal in size. Its twelve 
edges are straight and equal in length. When the cube is placed upon a per- 
fectly level surface it has four upright or vertical faces, and two level or horizontal 
faces. The edges forming the sides of the vertical faces are vertical edges; 
those bounding the horizontal faces are horizontal edges. Hence, when in this 
position, the cube has four vertical edges and eight horizontal edges. The ver- 
tical edges extend directly up and down. The horizontal edges extend from 
back to front or from left to right. Note this, as the mistake is frequently made 
of supposing that horizontal edges extend only from left to right. All level edges 
are horizontal edges. 

The following r/sum/ yi'xW bring before the teacher the points of resemblance 
and difference between the sphere and the cube : — 
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Sphere and Cube Compared. 



Typ6 fomi. 

Nature. 

Outside or surface. 

Kind of surface. 

Parts of surface, or faces. 
Shape of faces. 
Part visible. 



Sphere. 

Ready to move. 

No edges, no corners. 

Round. 

One face. 

In outline like a circle. 

Half of its face. 



Cabe. 

Ready to stand. 

Edges and comers. 

Broken by edges, but wholly 
plane. 

Six faces. 

Square. 

One, two, or three faces, accord- 
ing to position. 



Corners. — The cube has been considered above as a whole, and as to its 
surface, faces, and edges. A little thought should now be given to its corners. 
There are three kinds of corners, — solid corners, formed by the meeting of 
three or more faces (a solid corner formed by the meeting of three faces is 
called a triface corner); biface corners, formed by the meeting of two faces; 
and face comers, formed by the meeting of two edges. All of these are found 
in the cube. The triface and the biface comers may be also either outside or 
inside corners. The cube has only outside comers. A room or a box has 
inside corners. 

At this time face comers only will be considered. The face of the cube 
naturally presents itself first, as having been already studied. Any face of the 
cube is a square. For the purposes of convenient study, cut a square of paper. 
The square has four equal square edges and four corners, which are formed by 
the meeting of the four edges. The corners are all alike. In order to find out 
most quickly how to describe these comers, it will be necessary to contrast them 
with other corners. These can readily be produced by folding. 

Folding is a kind of manual training. All work in manual training should 
be done with great care and accuracy. To insure accuracy, folding should 
always be done on the plane face of some object ; never in the air. Lay the 
paper square on the desk with a corner toward you. Fold the nearest corner 
over to the furthest corner and crease. There is now one square corner and ty^'o 
different corners. Unfold the square. Turn the square to the right, so that the 
next corner will be toward you. Fold the nearest corner over to the furthest 
comer and crease. Unfold. Turn the paper to the right, so that an edge will 
be toward you. Fold the nearer edge to the further edge and crease. Fold 
from the corner to the middle, as shown in the illustration on the next page. 
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There are now three different kinds of corners, because the euges differ in their 
relative directions. The edges forming the two left corners meet squarely like 
the corners of a square, and they are therefore called square comers ; 
the edges forming the upper right corner incline more toward each 
other, and meet more sharply, and therefore it is called a sharp cor- 
ner; the edges forming the lower right corner incline more away 
from each other and meet less sharply, and therefore it is called a blunt corner. 
Many corners of each kind can be found in every schoolroom. Corners, then, 
may be classified as square, sharp, or bhtnt, according to the relative inclination 
of the edges or faces which make them. This relative inclination is measured 
by angles. 

Angles. — An angle is the difference in direction of two or more faces, 
edges, or lines; it is therefore used as the measure of a comer. The angle 
made by the edges of a square comer is called a right angle ; the angle made 
by the edges of a sharp comer is called an acute angle ; and the angle made by 
the edges of a blunt corner is called an obtuse angle. In the corners of the 
folded square you find two right angles, one acute angle, and one obtuse angle. 
In every corner there is an angle, but there may be angles without corners. A 
comer is made by the meeting of two or more edges or lines. As an angle 
means the difference in direction of faces, edges, or lines, an angle is made 
whether the edges or lines meet or do not' meet. Angles are estimated by the 
number of degrees of a circle which they contain. Any whole circle has 360 
degrees A degree always means* the three hundred and sixtieth part of the 
circle, and so designates a less or greater absolute distance, according to the 
size of the circle. Thus a degree of the distance around the earth is about 
69 J miles; while a degree of the distance around an orange, or a pencil, is only 
the fraction of an inch. But the angle is always the same, no matter what the 
size of the circle may be. 

The number 360 was fixed upon to designate the degrees into which a circle 
should be divided, because, being the common multiple of so many numbers, but 
few fractions occur when it is used in making actual calculations ; thus, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 18, 20, etc., will divide 360 without a remainder. 

The opening of a right angle is equal to one-fourth of any circle. To illus- 
trate : From 0, as a centre, strike two circles. Draw two straight lines, a b and 
€ d, perpendicular to each other. The two intersecting straight lines, which 
make four right angles, will divide each circle into four equal parts. Thus 
the opening of a right angle is equal to one-fourth of a circle, large or small, 
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and equals ninety degrees, indicated thus, 90°. While the size of a right angle 
is always the same, the size of an acute or an obtuse angle is always indefinite. 
If we wish to give the exact size of any angle except a right angle, it must be 
done in degrees. An acute angle is any angle less than 90°. The angle formed 
by the lines e and b^ being one third of a right angle, is 
an acute angle of 30^ (thirty degrees). An obtuse angle 
is any angle larger than 90°, but less than 180°. The angle 
formed by the lines o a and <r, being equal to one right 
angle and two-thirds of another, is an angle of 150''. 

The Hemisphere. — The hemisphere — another type 
form — is readily developed from the sphere by bisecting 
it. A hemisphere is half of a sphere. It should be studied 
by comparing it with the sphere and cube. The sphere 
has one face, the hemisphere has two faces. The hemisphere will stand on 
either face, will slide on one face, will rock on one face, but it will not roll. 
One face is similar to the face of the sphere, but because it is not completely 
round, it is called rounding^ not round. The other face of the hemisphere is like 
the faces of the cube, plane. The shape of the plane face of the hemisphere is 
a circle. 

The sphere has no edges ; the cube has twelve edges. The hemisphere has 
one edge. The edges of the cube are straight ; the edge of the hemisphere is curved. 
The form of the hemisphere is naturally more often seen in divided objects 
than elsewhere, — half fruits of various kinds ; but it is also met in many manu- 
factured objects ; dishes, bowls, kettles, ladles, are frequently like a hemisphere 
in general outline ; also buttons, caps, lamp-shades. It is important that the 
children should be led to find the form studied in objects around them, because, 
on the one hand, the resemblance serves to interest them in the type form "itself 
and to fix it in their minds; and, on the other hand, it tends to make their 
knowledge of form real and vital, as being a component part of all their 
surroundings. 

The Cylinder. — The cylinder — another simple and a very familiar form 
— appropriately follows, as it is somewhat like the sphere and somewhat like the 
cube. It is called by Froebel the ** mediation '* between the sphere and the cube. 
The sphere will stand and will roll. The cube will stand and will slide. The 
cylinder will roll and will stand and will slide. Its surface has three parts or 
faces ; two of the faces are plane faces. The other face is curved, as it is round 
one way and straight one way. 
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The nature of both the sphere and the cube requires that they shall measure 
equally from back to front, from left to right, from top to bottom. The cylinder, 
however, is not so restricted. Its height or length may be of any proportion to 
its width. Thus a wire, an unsharpened lead-pencil, a rolling-pin, a street-roller, 
a collar-box, a coin, are all cylinders, although of such different proportions. 
They all have three faces, — two plane, one curved. As the form of the cylinder 
allows of so great a variety of proportions, a simple yet pleasing proportion was 
chosen for the cylinder in The Prang Sets of models. This element of proportion 
(which is, in art, the pleasing relation of unequal parts) adds much to the beauty 
of the cylinder. Beauty should always be considered in the preparation or 
selection of materials for Form Study. 

In Nature, the trunks of trees, the limbs between the offshoot of one branch 
and that of another, the branches between the twigs, the twigs between the nodes, 
are somewhat like a cylinder. A node is the point on a stem where a leaf starts. 
The cylinder is a favorite form in many ways. Handles are many times cylin- 
dric, as a cylinder can be so comfortably grasped and held ; from the handle 
of a baby's rattle to the handle of a crowbar, the cylinder occurs. Penholders 
and pencils are like cylinders. A hollow cylinder is also a favorite form for 
many receptacles. Music-rolls, travelling-rolls, needle-books, etc., are found in 
the form of a cylinder. Cans of various sorts are cylindric. Napkin-rings, 
umbrella-stands, pails, cups, etc., are like a cylinder. Boilers, gasometers, cis- 
terns, are like a cylinder. The form of all binding material is generally of the 
form of a cylinder, as wire, siring, cord, rope. Conduits are generally of the 
form of a cylinder, as water, gas, and steam pipes. 

A Prispi. — A prism is a solid having two equal faces parallel to each 
other, called bases, including between them as many square or oblong faces as 
the bases have sides. A prism is named from the shape of the two equal faces 
or bases. These faces are called bases because the prism rests upon one of 
them when in its normal or vertical position. 

The Square Prism. — The square prism is a solid having six plane faces, 
two of them being equal square faces parallel to each other ; its four other faces 
being equal and its opposite faces parallel. It is called a square prism from its 
two equal square faces or bases. When the term square prism is used, it is 
generally taken to mean a solid which is higher than wide ; but a cube (in which 
the height equals the width) is also a square prism ; and a square plinth (in 
which the height is less than the width) is a square prism. All these have two 
equal square faces parallel to each other and four other equal faces, the opposite 
faces being parallel. 
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The square prism is a very regular model. Like the cylinder, it has always 
two of its dimensions equal, and the third variable. Place the cylinder and the 
square prism upright. You will see that the cylinder measures the same from 
back to front as from left to right. It is the same with the square prism. 

The proportions of the sphere, cube, and hemisphere can never vary. The 
sphere and cube must each, by their form-nature, have their three dimensions 
equal. The hemisphere must always be in the proportion of i to 2. All type 
forms except the sphere, cube, and hemisphere may vary in proportion and yet 
keep their form characteristic. In planning the Prang models, it was thought 
best to have, as far as possible, a simple, pleasing, definite proportion between 
width and height throughout the models of type forms. The proportion deter- 
mined for use was 1 to 2. The models of the cylinder and the square prism are 
therefore in the proportion of 1 to 2. It would be a mistake, however, to con- 
clude that cylinders and square prisms must be always in this proportion. 

But while the two models agree in having two of their dimensions equal 
and the third variable, they differ in the number and shape of faces or of parts 
of faces visible. The cylinder has three faces, — two plane and one curved j 
the square prism has six faces, — two square and four oblong. 

The stems of some plants are somewhat like square prisms, but the form of 
a square prism is not common in Nature. Boxes and trunks are generally like a 
square prism, as its form is so well adapted to packing. The square prism is 
the form often chosen for horizontal and vertical supports, as the long plane face 
affords so good a resting-place for other timbers. Cars, omnibuses, and other 
vehicles frequently have the form of a square prism. 

Right-Angled Triangular Prism. — If the vertical square prism is bi- 
sected vertically through the diagonal of its top face, two new prisms result, 
having right-angled triangular bases (see p. 36, 
Fig. 6) ; they are therefore called right-angled 
triangular prisms. This name is long, and it 
may be abbreviated to right-angled tri. prism, 
but it will not do to call it a right tri. prism. 
~ A right prism is any prism that has its axis 
perpendicular to its bases (Fig. i) ; it is called a 
right tri. prism to distinguish it from a prism 
Fij. 1. having its axis oblique to its bases (Fig. 2.) s^ff- «• 

The name right tri. prism means, therefore, simply a triangular prism whose 
axis is perpendicular to its bases, and it does not imply that its bases are right- 
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angled triangles. The prisms studied in these early exercises are all right 
prisms. An application of the right-angled triangular prism is frequently 
observed in roofs. 

Equilateral Triangular Prism. — There are also other triangular prisms, 
named according to their bases. The equilateral triangular prism (equi. tri- 
prism) is named from its bases, which are equilateral 
triangles. It has five faces, two triangular and three 
oblong faces. It is here illustrated, placed on the 
square prism, with which it should be compared. 

The form of the equilateral triangular prism, as ^ 
well as of the isosceles and right-angled triangular ^ 
prisms, is found among prisms used for the decomposi- 
tion of light. It is also found in shelters of various 
kinds. 

The Ellipsoid. — This is a model somewhat like the sphere, and it should 
be studied by contrast with the sphere. They are both pleasant to hold. The 
surface of each is unbroken by an edge, therefore each 
solid has but one face. The sphere, however, measures 
alike from top to bottom, from left to right, and from 
back to front ; the ellipsoid held vertically measures the 
same from left to right and from back to front, but its 
height is greater than its width. 

The sphere is beautiful in its perfect roundness, but in the ellipsoid we find 
another element, that of proportion. It is longer than it is wide, consequently 
its surface differs from that of a sphere. The surface of a sphere is round ; that 
of an ellipsoid is called rounding. Try to roll the ellipsoid ; you will find that 
while it will roll easily back and forth if placed horizontally, if you wish to 
change its course, you must turn it a little. If you place it in a vertical position 
on the table, and give it a little impetus, it will roll spasmodically. 

We find that many things which are pleasant to eat and pleasant to see 
have this form, — fruits, as lemons, plums, barberries, gooseberries, Malaga 
grapes, etc. ; the garden seed-holders, as cucumbers, watermelons, muskmelons, 
etc. ; nuts, as pecan nuts, English walnuts, butternuts, etc. The cocoons of 
insects have this form. 

The Ovoid. — This form must be studied in contrast with the ellipsoid. 
The sphere is pleasant to hold in the hand, but pleasanter still to roll in any 
direction ; the ellipsoid can be grasped with pleasure by the hand, and it rolls 
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back and forth, but a little unsteadily; but the ovoid nestles with comfort 
in the hand as if recognizing its home, and in rolling, it describes a circle 
as if completing the circuit of life. 

The surface of the ovoid is unbroken by an edge; 

therefore, like the sphere and the ellipsoid, it has but one 

face, only half of which can be seen at one time. These 

three models differ, however, as to their axes ; the sphere 

^ ^Bl M'^- ^^^ ^^y number of axes, the ellipsoid (vertical) has one 

, vertical axis, and any number of horizontal axes ; the 

\ ovoid has but one axis. 

But the element of proportion seen in the ellip- 
soid assumes a higher character in the ovoid. Hold the ellipsoid in a verti- 
cal position, the proportion lies between the height and the width. In the 
ovoid, the proportion lies not only between the height and the width, but also 
between the parts above and below the greatest width. The ovoid, when in 
its normal position, has its axis vertical, and its greatest width nearer the upper 
than the lower end of the axis. The upper part of the ovoid resembles a 
sphere and the lower part resembles the ellipsoid. 

The ovoid is found in a great number of natural forms, — in buds of 
flowers, in hops ; in fruit, as plums, pears, strawberries, figs, pineapples (and 
these, you notice, are of most delicious flavor) ; in vegetables, as egg-plant ; in 
nuts, as acorns, hazel-nuts, etc. ; in seed-vessels, as the poppy, the rose-hip, etc. ; 
in the bodies of animals ; in the bodies of birds as well as in their eggs ; in the 
bodies of insects ; in the human head. In manufactured objects, there are jars 
and vases of infinite variety based on the ovoid. 

The Cone. — The cone resembles the cylinder in diameter and in altitude, 
and the top and bottom views of both solids 
(when vertical) are circular in outline. But 
the top view of the cone differs from the top 
view of the cylinder because the vertex of the 
cone must be expressed. This is shown by 
a point in the centre of the circle. The front 
view of the cone is an isosceles triangle. The 
cone resembles the ovoid in action. 

The cone is frequently found in nature, — in volcanoes, in mountain-peaks ; 
in many roots, seed-vessels, etc. ; in leaf and flower buds. Animals and uncivil- 
ized peoples build in the form of the cone. Some birds build conical nests. 
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The early lake dwellers made conical roofs to their curious houses, and men of 
to-day combine the cylinder and cone in buildings and in towers. Many shells 
— the shelter provided by Nature for some of her humblest children — resem- 
ble the cone. 

The " horn," so often mentioned in the Bible, the " horn of plenty," or cor- 
nucopia, and the bon-bon receptacle of to-day, all resemble the cone. The cone 
has two faces, one plane and one curved. The plane face is circular, like the 
ends of the cylinder, and is called the base of the cone, being the part upon 
whiqh it rests when the model is in a normal position. The curved face tapers 
to a point called the vertex. The axis of a cone is a' straight line passing from 
the vertex to the centre of the base. In a right con^ the axis is perpendicular to 
the base ; in an oblique cone, the axis is oblique to the base. The cone varies 
in proportion as the relative heights of the axis and the diameter of the base 
change. They may be equal ; the axis may be less than the diameter of the 
base ; or the diameter may be less than the axis. Cones of the most pleasing 
proportion are those in which the latter conditions prevail. The wooden 
model is in the proportion of 2 to i. The cone is a beautiful form ; the 
curves resulting from its sections are the most beautiful and subtile of regular 
curves. 

Square Pyramid. — The square pyramid resembles the square prism in 
altitude, diameter of base, and action. The 
shape of the top and bottom views of both 
solids, when vertical, is a square. The top view 
of the square pyramid, however, shows the 
oblique edges of the model, and is a square with 
its diagonals. In mass, the square pyramid re- 
sembles the cone. 

' This solid appears in nature in crystals, and 
occasionally in flower buds, in the bud of the 

fringed gentian, for example. Civilized and partly civilized man has utilized this 
form in tombs, in towers, and in the roofs of houses and cupolas. The Great 
Pyramids of Egypt are the most remarkable examples of this kind of architec- 
ture that can be found. The square pyramid has five plane faces. Its base is 
square ; the other four faces are triangular. The triangular faces meet at a point 
called the vertex. The proportion of the model may vary, as does that of the 
cone. The same facts are true also of the position of its axis and vertex. The 
square pyramid has eight straight edges. When the square p>Tamid is in a 
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normal position, resting on its base, four of these are horizontal and four are 

oblique. 

Hexagonal Prism. — The hexagonal prism is related to all prisms, but is 

most closely related to the equi- 
lateral triangular prism of which 
it is a multiplicative. It is found 
in nature in fossil formations, in 
mineral and snow crystals, in plant 
forms, and in the cells of the, bee. 
Many flowers show a hexagonal 
plan in blossom and in seed- 
vessel. 

The hexagonal prism and 
pyramid often occur in architec- 
ture. The half-hexagonal bay is 
a favorite form in window con- 
struction. 
Plane Figures. — The plane figures derived from the study of these solids 

(see page 5) are the circle, semicircle, square, oblong, right-angled triangle^ 

equilateral triangle, isosceles triangle, ellipse, oval, hexagon. The shapes oi 

these figures are found frequently in the faces of objects. 






Fisr. I. 



Fig. 2. 




Illustrations are given here (for the teacher's use) of the three kinds of tri- 
angles named from the relative length of their sides : Fig. i, an equilateral trian- 
gle, the three sides being equal ; Fig. 2, an isosceles triangle, having two equal 
sides, named from two Greek words, meaning equal legs; Fig. 3, a scalene trian- 
gle, having no two of its sides equal. 

Isosceles triangles, like cones, may vary in their proportions. They may be 
higher than wide, as high as wide, and wider than they are high. They may 
be acute-angled (Fig. 4), right-angled (Fig. 5), obtuse-angled (Fig. 6), (page 17). 

In the study of all these figures as to shape and proportion, many details, 
such as diameter, diagonal, axis of symmetry, and altitude are discovered. 
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During this study, other figures, as rhombus, rhomboid, trapezium, trapezoid, 
and pentagon, may be brought out. 






Fig. 4. 



Fig. 5. 
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Abacus, 15. 

Above the eye, 1 5. 

Accent, 23. 

Action, 104-107, 131-133- 

Acute angle, 1 69, 1 70. 

Acute-angled triangle, 176. 

Adams, Herbert, 69. 

^Esthetics, 32. 

Africans, 118. 

Alaska, 1 1 o. 

Alternate repetition, 33. 

Altitude, 176. 

American borders. Early, 110-113. 

Angles, 155, 169. 

Acute,. 1 69, 170. 

Obtuse, 169, 170. 

Right, 169, 170. 
Animal, 2, 67, 68, 69, 70, 75y 77, 124, 131- 

133, Plate X, 162, 174. 
Appearance, 10-16, 100, loi, 102, 108, 129, 

134, 137. 

Apple, 95, 96, Plate VII, 165. 

Apple blossom, 95, 96, Plate VII. 

Appreciation, 3. 

Area, 55. 

Arc, 153. 

Architecture, i, 4, 55, 69, 110, 175. 

Arrangement, 5, 7, 23, 27, 52, 56, 57, 67,70, 

* 78,93,156,158. 
Arrow heads, 46. 
Art, I, 28, 55, 58,67, 75» 83-124, 165. 

Industrial, i. 

education, i. 

instruction, i. 

training, 4. 



Artist, 24, 131. 

Artistic rendering, 17, 23, lof. 

Arts, Fine, i. 

Ascending, 34. 

Aspect, 68, 79, 93, 94, 97, 106, 102, 104, 

108, 129, 131, 134, 137, 156. 
Association, 75, 100. 
Assyrian, 32, 118. 
Atmosphere, 8. 
Axis, 8, 33, 174.- 

of symmetry, 27, 36, 1 76. 

Background, 24, 27, 34. 

Balance, 33, 53, 54, 57, 114. 

Ball, 76, 77, 100, 1 01, 166. 

Band, 38. 

Barbison school, 85. 

Barye, Antoine, 69, 124. 

Base, 171. 

Baskets, 76, 77, Plate VII, Plate VIII, 100, 

loi, 129, 130, 166. 
Bean, 34. 

Beautiful objects, 4, 79, 80, 134. 
Beauty, 2, 3, 25, 31, 35, 40, 79^97, 104, 114, 

116, 117, 119, 122, 131, 137, 149, 

150, 151, 154, 158, 171. 
Beet, 97. 

Below the eye, 15. 
Berries, 158, 173. 
Biface corner, 168. 
Bilateral unit, 35, 36, 40, Plate IV. 
Birds, Plate XIII, 69, S7, 88, 174. 
Bi-symmetric, 33. 
Blackboard, 59, 114, 142. 
Blank pages, Suggestions for, 108, 140, 145. 
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Blashfield, Edwin H., 3, 69. 
Blocking-in, 16, Plate I, 94, 98, 107, 135. 
Blue, 63, 71. 

green, 154. 

violet, 159. 
Blunt comer, 169. 
Books, Lists of, 92. 
Border, 29,' 34, 75, 78, 110-113. 
Botany, 69, 88. 
Bottom view, 46, 47. 
Bowl, Plate VIII, 170. 
Boxes, 141, 166.' 
Branches, 10, 75, 76, 93, 171. 
Breadth, 33, 34, 38, 48, 54. 

of light, 20. 

of shade, 20. 
Breton, Jules, 57. 
Brown, 64. 

Browning, Robert, 136, 150. 
Brushes, 34, 50, 67. 

How to use, 61, 62. 
Brush work, in, 120, 150, 152, 159. 

Materials and Methods for, 60-64. 
Bryant, William Cullen, 118, 157. 
Buddhism, 118. 
Buildings, 69, 137, 151, 152. 
Bunchberry, 1 58-1 61. 
Burroughs, John, 96, 1 18. 
Buttercup, Plate XII. 
Butterfly, Plate XIII, 88. 
Byzantine ornament, 29, 32, 121, 153. 

Carpets, 27. 
Carter, Susan N., 58. 
Cat, I3i-i33» I'late X. 
Central figure, 34. 
Centre, 33, 78, 154, 159. 

line, 45. 
Ceramics, 70. 
Check, 120. 
Cherry, 166. 



Children, 68. 

Children's work, Plate X. 

Chinese ornament, 32, 121, 149. 

Church, Frederick S., 69, 163. 

Circle, 14, 34, 78, 113, 153, 165, 166, 167, 

169, 174, 176. 
Clark, Edith, 69. 
Clark, John S., 165. 
Class work, 152. 
Climbing, 34. 
Cocoons, 173. 

Color, 2, 6, 34, 57, 67, 69, 71, 75, iii, 118, 
120, 122, 128, 150, 154, 159. 

contrasts, 16. 

effects, 16. 

expression, 67, 

juxtaposition, 63. 

perception, 67. 

tablets, 67, 

types, 4. 

unit, 4. 

values, 16. 
Colored paper, 34, 67, 70, 71, in, 118, 122, 

i5o» 154,159- 
Columbine, 118. 
Column, 15. 

Composition, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 52-58, 67, 69, 
78, II 4-1 16, 119, 120, 151, 152. 

Constructive, 53. 

Decorative, 53. 

Flower, 55, 63. 

Landscape, 63. 

Pictorial, 6. 
Conder, Josiah, 10. 
Cone, 49, 71, 174- 
Conic, 174. 

objects, 174. 

sections, 175. 
Construction, 5, 44-52, 139-144, 146-148. 

Industrial, 2. 
Constructive drawing, 2, 139-144, 146-148. 
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Contrast, 33, 34, 38. 
Conventions, 4, 45-48. 
Conventionalization, 27, 28-31. 
Convergence, 15. 
Copies, 98. 
Copying, 25, 98. 
Corolla, 158. 
Cornel, Dwarf, 158. 
Corners, 166, 168, 169. 

Biface, 168. 

Blunt, 169. 

Face, 168. 

Inside, 168. 

Outside, 168. 

Sharp, 169. 

Solid, 168. 

Square, 169. 

Triface, 168. 
Corot, 85. 
Counterchange, 33. 
Course in drawing, 5. 
Cow, 163. 
Crane, Walter, 40. 
Creasing, 140. 
Creation, 75, 79. 
Creative ability, 54, 67 ^ 130. 

activity, 2, 165. 

imagination, i, 2, 45, 71. 

power, 3, 43, 52, 7 It 79- 
Creeping, 34. 
Crocus, 156, 157. 
Cross, 75, 78, 117, 118. 
Cube, 15, 49» 51, 71, 100, 108, 109, 
139-141, 165, 166-168, 170, 171. 
Cubic box, 141. 

objects, 141. 
Currant, 165. 
Curvature, 31, 34. 
Curve, 39. 
Curved edge, 170. 
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161. 
Decorative design, 2, 32-44, 70, 158. 

figures, 75, 79. 

treatment, 41. 
Degrees, 169. 
Deland, Margaret, 92. 
Delaroche, 85. 
Design, Decorative, 2. 
Development of surfaces, 139-144, 146- 

148. 
Diagonals, 159, 175, 176. 
Diameter, 175, 176. 
Diaz, 85. 

Dickens, Charles, 107. 
Dimension lines, 46. 
Dimensions, 48, 166. 
Direction, 34. 
Directions, General, 59. 
Directness, 34. 
Director, 4. 

Distance, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 19, 24. 
Distribution, 40, 128. 
Division, 37, 116. 
Dogs, 131-133- 
Donkey, 163. 
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Doors, 1 14. 

Dow, Arthur W., 16, 54-56, 69, 115. 

Drapery, 27. 

Drawing, 3, 14, 67, 69, 72, 83. 

Imaginative, 7, 69. * 

Industrial, 4, 139-144, 146-148. 

Mediums for, 69. 

Position for, 59. 

books, 4, 59, 67, 69, 75- 79. 

in other studies, 70, 92. 109. 

pages, 69. 
Du Bois, Patterson, 104. 
Ducal Palace, 155. 

Edge, 23, 166. 

Curved, 1 70. 

Direction of, 13. 

Horizontal, 167. 

Invisible, 46. 

Parallel, 15. 

Receding, 14, 15. 

Vertical, 167. 

Visible, 46. 
Effect, 20. 
I^KRs, 174- 

K^^yptian cross, 117. 

ornament, 28, 149, 160. 

style, 32, 121. 

zi-rza-c, 149. 
Kleu.sis, Temple of Anta?, 33. 
Ellipse, 14, 176. 
Ellipsoid, 40, 71, 173. 
Emerson, Kalpli Waldo, 96. 
Emphasis, 23. 

Enclosin*? fi^aire, 27, 33, 34, 39. 
Entomology, 69. 
Envelope, 144. 
Epimetheus, 127. 
Equilateral triangle, 173, 176. 
Equi. Iri. prism, 49, 50, 51, 173. 



Erasing, 59. 
Erect, 34. 
Evangeline, 133. 

Examples, 2, 4, 25, 32, 68, 69, 71, 79. 
Expression, 24. 
Mode of, 42. 

Face, 139-144, 146-148, 166. 

Curved, 170. 

Horizontal, 22, 167. 

Oblong, 50, 171. 

Parallel, 171. 

Plane, 22, 167. 

Round, 166. 

Rounding, 22, 170. 

Spheric, 166. 

Square. 167, 171. 

Triangular, 50, 173, 175. 

Vertical, 22, 167. 

corner, 168. 
Facing, 167. 
Facts, 10. 
Familiar objects, 68, 69, 75, 76, 100-104, 

128, 129, 130, 134-136. 
FeelintT, 24. 
Field, Eugene, 136. 
Field, 39, 40. 

lines, 27, 33. 
Figure, 34, 83-86, 162. 

drawing, 69, 104-107. 
Figures. 

Enclosing, 27, 33, 34, 39. 

Geometric, 176, 177. 

Plane, 176, 177. 

complete in themselves, 29. 
Figured drawing, 46. 
Figuring, 46. 
Filling, 27, 33, 40. 
Fine Arts, i. 
Fine thought, 91, 99, 
Fiske, John, 112. 
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Fitness to purpose, 26, 150. 
Flat patterns, 51, 142. 

washes, 62, 1 1 1 . 
Fleur-de-lis, Plate XIII. 
Flower, 10, 28, 31, 39, 55, 67, 76, 87, 88, 

128, 150, 1 56-161, Plate XII, 176. 

composition, 55, Plate V, Plate XIII. 
Folding, 168. 
Foliage, 28, 69. 
Foreground, 24. 
Foreshorten, 14. 
Form, 2, 10, 33, 67, 71, 7 Si 97, 100, 

102, 129, 134, 137, 139-144, 146-148, 

166. 
Fra Angelico, 83. 
Freedom, 59. 
Free movement, 59. 
Fret, III. 

Chinese, 149. 

Greek, 149. 
Frieze, 55. 
Froebel, 154. 
Front view, 45, 46, 47. 
Fruit, 7, 7Si 76, 93, 166, 173, 174- 
Fuji Yama, 128. 

Gakdemng, 98. 
(jcneral directions, 59. 
(Geography, 69. 
Geology, 69. 
Geometric figures, 176, 177. 

plan, 26, 40, 53. 

views, 45. 
Geometry, 26, 35, 158. 
Ghiberti, 83. 
Gibson, C. D., 69, 127. 
Gibson, Wm. Hamilton, 69, ^7^ Z^, 
Gingham, 116. 
Giotto, 83. 
Glass, 103. 
Gothic, 29, 32, 54, 121, 158. 



Gradation, 22, 

Graded wash, 62. 

Grains, 75, 76, 89-92, Plate VI. 

Grapes, 166. 

Grasses, 67, 75, 76, 89-92, Plates VI and 

VII, 163. 
Gray, 64, 118. 
Greek cross, 117. 

fret, 149. 

ornament, 29, 55. 

style, 32, 121. 
Greeks, 54. 
Green, 63, 71. 
Ground, 40. 

Grouping, 97, 108, 109, 134, 137. 
Groups, 7, 9, 10, 18, Plate III, Plate VIII, 

128, Plate XI. 
.Growth, 27, 28, 31, 34, 35, 37, 89-99, 102, 
103, 156. 

Ascending, 34. 

Climbing, 34. 

Creeping, 34. 

Erect, 34- 

Running, 34. 

Spiral, 35. 

Twining, 34. 

Half-tinting, 34. 

Half-tone, 34. 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert, 84, 163. 

Handles, 171. 

Handling, 22. 

Harmony, 6, 34, 57. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 96. 

Height, II. 

Hemisphere, 49, 137, 165, 170. 

Heraldry, 117. 

Hexagon, 176. 

Hexagonal prism, 176. 

Hiawatha, iii, 133. 

Hiroshige, 69. 
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Historic ornament, 2, 4, 27, 29, 31, 32, 70, 
78, no, 117, 118, 121, 122, 149, 150, 

153, i54» 158. 
History, 3, 78, 149. 
Hokusai's daughter, 69. 
Homer, 57. 

Homer, Winslow, 69, 162. 
Horizontal edge, 14, 167. 

face, 14, 22, 167. 

line, 114, 119, 143. 
Housatonia, 158. 
House, Plate IX. 

Toy, 147, 148. 
Howitt, Mary, 92, 98. 
Hulme, F. Edward, 28. 
Hunt, William Morris, 69. 
Hyacinths, 157. 

Ideal forms, 26. 

Idealism, 25. 

Idealization, 31, 35, 52, 165. 

Illustrative drawing, 69, 92, 108, 109, 145. 

pages, 69, 79, 83-88, 123-124, 127, 128, 
162-164. 
Imagination, i, 2, 143. 
Imaginative drawing, 67, 69. 
Imitation, i. 
India-ink, 60. 
Indian style, 32. 
Individuality, 98. 
Industrial art, i. 
Ink, 60. 

Insect, 69, 88, 174. 
Inside corner, 168. 
Interlacing, 33. 
Intricacy, 33, 34. 
Invisible edges, 46. 

lines, 45, 46. 
Involucre, 158. 
Isosceles triangle, 174, 176. 
Isosceles triangular prism, 1 73. 



Jackson, Frank G , 30. 
Japanese, 10, 16, 55, 61, 87, 88. 

drawing, Plate V, 123, Plate XIII. 

ornament, 32. 
Jar, 174. 
Jerusalem, 117. 
Jones, Owen, 28, 35. 
Jupiter, 127. 

Kite-shape, 36-39, n i . 
Klumpke, Anna, 69. 

Labor, 98, 148. 

La Farge, John, 3, 40, 56-58, 69. 

Landon, L. E., 160. 

Landscape, 2, 53, 75, 79, Plate VII, Plate 

IX, 128, 145-151, 152, Plate XII. 
Landseer, 69, 162. 
Language, 92, 96, 109, 162. 
Latin, 117. 
Le RoUe, 69. 
Leading lines, 8. 

Leaves, 10, 31, 37, y6, 97, 102, 103, 158. 
Lemon, 173. 
Length, 48. 
Level of the eye, 14. 
Life, 89, 90, 93, 156. 

From, 104, 131, 162. 
Light and dark, 6, 16, 41, 56, 69, 128, 151, 
152, 160, 161. 

and shade, 6, 16, 19, 69, 128. 
Line, Problems in, 54. 

Quality of, 17, 18. 

of the eyes, 11, 13. 
Lines, Centre, 45. 

Dash, 45. 

Dimension, 46. 

Direction of, 22, 34. 

Horizontal, 114, 119, 159. 

Invisible, 45. 

Leading, 8. 
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Lines, Main, 55. 

MargUialj 34. 

Oblique, 1 59. 

Parallel, 114. 

Perpendicular, 168, 172. 

Table, 18, 23. 

Vertical, 114, 119, 159. 

Visible, 45. 

Working, 45. 
Literature, 5, 69, 127. 
Longfellow, H. W., ni, 133, 145, 148, 
Lotus, 55, 121. 
Lowell, James Russell, 148. 

Macedonians, 118. 

Making, 122, 140, 144^ 147. 

Maltese, 117. 

MUnel, 63. 

Manual training, 51, 52, 168. 

Manuals, 4, 6t^ 69. 

Marginal lines, 34. 

Marsh Marigold, 150 

Mass, 16, 17, 69. 

Massachusetts State House* I37< 

Materials, 4, 27. 

Meadow Beauty, 158. 

Measurement on pencil, ii-i J, 

Mediaeval st}des, 32. 

Memory, 131, 145. 

Mercury, 127. 

Methods, 4, 106. 

Michael Angelo, 83. 

Middle distance, 24. 

tone, 41. 
Miller, Emily Huntington, 157. 
Millet, Jean Francois, 57, 69, 85, 86, fo6. 
Mitchell, Donald G., 92. 
Modeling, ^T, 
Models, 14, 17, 23, Plates I, II, III, 49, 67, 

70,71, 123, 137, Plate XL 
Modification of units, 36-39. 



Mona Liza, 87. 

Monet, 63. 

Moquis, 112. 

Moses, 130. 

Motive, 27, 30, 40, 41, 53, 158. 

Mouldings, 114. 

Mound-builders, 118. 

Movement, Freedom of, 59. 

Multi-symmetric, 33. 

Music, 5, 33, 43. 

Muther, Richard, 86. 

Nasturtium, 34. 

Natural objects, 17, 23, 27, 30. 

Nature, 2, 4, 7, 26, 27, 30, 35, 39, 67, 75» 

76, 89-99, 102-107, 128, iji, 156- 

160, 171, I74» i75> 176. 
of the work, 71. 
Nile, 118, 149. 
Node, 171. 
Normal tones, 71. 
Note book, 122. 
Nuts, 173, 174. 

Objects, 123. 

Beautiful, 4, 76. 

Familiar, 68, 69, 75, ^iiy 128, 129, 130, 
134-136. 
Oblique cone, 175. 

lines, 159. 

prism, 172. 
Oblong, 146, 176. 

In an, 9, 109, 136, 145, I51, 152. 
Observation, 2. 
Obtuse angle, 169, 170. 

angled triangle, 1 76. 
Onion, 97. 

Opposition, 53, 54, 55, 114-116. 
Orange, 93, 96, 165. 
Orange (color), 63, 71. 
Order, 27, 33, 40^ 54. 
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Oriental styles, 32. 

Ornament, 26-44, iio- 

Historic, 2, 4, 27, 29, 31, 32, 70, 7^, 
110-113, 117, 118, 149, 150, 153, 
154. ,\. :.....: 

Outline, 6, 16, 18, 22, 23, 69,. 90, 128. 

Outside corner,. 1 68. 

Oval, 34, 176. 

Ovoid, 49, 71, 173. 

Painting, i, 4, 55, 86. . 

Paints, 61. 

Pandora, 127. 

Paper-cutting, 67, 124, 127, 140. 

folding, 67, 168. , . . . : 

Parallel, u. 

edges, 15.. 

faces, 161. 

lines, 114. 
Parthenon, 54. 
Pattern, 51, 52, 75, 79, I39-:H4, 146-148. 

Flat, 51, 142. 

Solid, 51. . ' ^ 

Pea, 34. 

Peach, 166. . / 

Pears, 174. 
Pencil holding, 59. 

painting, 6, 34, 60, 69, 90, 119. 
Pencils, 59. 
Pentagon, 177. 
Pepperwort, 158. 
Percival, Olive May, 112, 130. 
Perkins, Lucy Fitch, 69. . 
Perpendicular, 168, 172. 
Persian, 32, 118. 
Perspective, 12. . , 

Perugino, 83. 
Petals, 28. 

Physical exercises, 90. 
Pictorial composition, 6, 
Picture, 5, 6, 23, s^, 67, 68, 99, 151, 162. 



Placing, 9, 10, 100, 102. 

a drawing, 89, 98, 130, 138, 140. 

branches, 10, 93. , • 

flowers, 10. 

groups, 9, ip2t 109..,, ..■.i. 

leaves, 10, 102. .. , 

models, 9, jo, }o^. _ . 1 . , 

objects, 9, 10, 18, 100, U9f U^- * 
Plaids, 75r 79, 114-I16, 119, 120. 
Plan, 4. . .'^ 

Plane face, 22,' 166. ....... 

Plant forms, 27, 34, 53, 158. . . * 

life, 2, 69, 76. , . . 

Plants, 4, 68, 87. 
Plinth, 15, 175. 

I'oppy, 55- . . 

Portland vase, 103. . r , , 

Pose drawing, 3, 67, 69, 75, 77,. 104-107, 

131. - ' 

Position, 10. 

for drawing, 59* 
Pottery, 4, 57, 77, no. . / . 
Powdering, 40, Plate IV. 
Practice piper, 60. . . 
Prang Elementary Course, 1-3, 63-71. 

Plan, 69-71. • . 

Purpose, 65-69.: , 
Prang Set of Models, 161.' 

Water-color Box, 61. i . 
Pratt Institute, 55. . . . ' 

Principal object, 8, 18, 23, 135. 
Principality, 53, 54, 55, u8. , 
Principles, 4, 10, 13-16, 2.8, Z^-ZA- 
l^rism, 71, 171-173. 

Equilateral triangular, 49, 50, 51, 173: 

. Hexagonal, 1 76. 

Isoceles triangular, 173. . 

Oblique,, 172. 

Right, 172. . 

Right-angled triangular, 49, 50, 137, 
145-148. . . 
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Prism, Square, IS» 49» 5i» i3/» i40. 

Proctor, Edna Dean, 112. 

Profiles, 23, 152. . 

Prometheus, 127. « •>> 

Proportion, 5, 11," 16, 27, 31, 33, 34, 37, 38, 

40, 55, 104-107, I3r, 137, 139, 142, 

146, 171, 172. 
Proportional division, 37. 
Pueblo Indians, 112. 
Pumpkin, 97' 
Pyramid, 49, 71, 175. 
Pyramids, 113, 175. 

Quality of line, 17, 18. 
Quatrefoil, 122, j"53-i55.- 
square-leaved, 121. 

Radiation, 31, 34. 
Radish, 97, Plate VIII. 
Raphael, 69, 83-85, 86. 
Raymond, George Lansing, 58. 
Realism, 25, id. 
Receding edge, 14, 15. 
Rectangular form, 13. 

object, 15 
Red, 63, 71. 

Symbolism of, 113. 

orange, 118. 
Red Riding Hood, 104-107. 
Redgrave, Richard, 28. 
Regularity, 28, 154. 
Relatfon, 139, 140. 
Rembrandt, 69. 
Renaissance, 32, 54, 128. 
Rendering, 4, 16-25, 42, 69, 90, 94, 98, 10 1, 

103, 135. 
Repetition, 33, 114, 1 49- 

Alternate, 33. 

Close, 33. 

Open, 33. 

Simple, 33. 



Repetition around a centre, 33; yS, 154, 
159. 

on a straight line, 33. 

to cover a surface, 33. 
Repose, 8, 23, 33, 34, 38, 54. 
Representation, 5-25, 89-109, 129-138, 156, 

^57- 
Restraint, 24. 
Rhomboid, 177. 
Rhombus, 177. 
Rhythm, 33, 54, 7S, 149. 
Right angle, 169, 170. 

cone, 175. 
Right-angled triangle, 1 76. 

triangular prism, 49, 50, 137^ 172. 
Right prism, 172. 
Roofs, 152. 
Roman ornament, 29. 

style, 32, 121. 
Romanesque, 32, 54, no, 121. 
Rose, 28, 30, 55. 

Rosette, 34, 39, 40, Plate III, IV. 
Round face, 166. 
Rounding face, 22. 
Rousseau, 85. 
Running growth, 34. 
Ruskih, John, 30, 91, 155. 

Saint Anthony, 117. 

Saint George, 117. 

Saracenic ornament, 29, 32, 121. 

Sargent, John S., 3, 69. ^ 

Saunders, Marshall, 133. 

Scale, Drawing to, 46. 

Scalene triangle, 1 76. 

Schoolroom decoration, 128. 

Science, 69. 

Scotch, 120. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 162. 

Sculpture, i, 4, 55. 

Secant union, 35. 
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Secondary objects, 8, 19, 23, 135. 
Sectional view, 46, 47. 
Section, 46. 
Seed-vessels, 174. 

Selection, 5, 79, 93, 97, 10 1, 117, 121, 122, 
I^9»I53»IS6. 

of objects, 7, 89, 100, 102, 136. 
Semicircle, 113, 153, 176. 
Sequence, 4. 
Sewing, 88. 
Shade, 16, 19, 21. 
Shadow, 16, 19, 21-23, Plate II. 
Shape, 34, 56, 166. 
Sharp comer, 169. 
Shells, 175. 
Shrubs, 34. 

Side view, 46, 47, 50, 51. 
Silk winder, 1 22. 
Simplicity, 54, 78, 116, 150. 
Sistine Madonna, 83. 
Size, 10, 142. 
Sketching, 106. 
Solid comer, 168. 

pattern, 51. 
Sources of Ornament, 26. 
Space correspondence, 114, 115. 

relations, 2, 3, 8, 16, 32, 39, 40, 53-58, 
75, 78, 79» 1 1 4-1 16, 119, 120, 122, 
134, 136, 140, 144, 151, 152. 

variation, 114, 115, 119. 
Spaniards, 118. 
Sphere, 11, 20, 49, 71, 97, 100, 108, 109, 

137, 165, 166, 167, 168, 173. 
Spheric face, 166. 
Spiderwork, 128, 157. 
Spiral, 28, 34. 
Spirit, 31. 

of the lesson, 98, 113, 116, 122, 133, 
140, 143, 147. 

of the drawings, 103. 
Spray, 10, 28, 102, 103. 



Spring flowers, 156, 157, Platd XII. 
Square, 78, 115, 120, 139, 153, 1^4, I59» 
160, 166, 167, 168, 175, 176. 

corner, 169. 

face, 171. 

plinth, 15, 175. 

prism, 15,49, 51, 137, 142, 171, 172. 

pyramid, 175, 176. 
Stability, 31,33, 34, 36, 38. 
Stearns, Martha W., 130. 
Stem, 37. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 91. 
Strawberry, 34. 
Strength, 37. 

Styles of ornament, 32, 121, 153. 
Subject divisions, 5. 
Subordination, 18, 26, 33, 128. 
Subtility, 34. 
Sunlight, 16. 
Supervisor, 4. 
Surface, 166. 

covering, 29, 40, 41, Plate IV, 78, 160, 
161. 

design, 27, 34. 
Swinburne, Algemon, 150. 
Symbolism, 78, 113, 153. 
Symmetry, 27, 28, 31, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 40, 
54, 114, 154. 

Table line, 1 8, 23. 
Tablet laying, 67, 142. 
Tangential union, 34, 35. 
Tanyu, 69. 
Technical points, 10. 
Technique, 22, 69. 
Temple of Eleusis, 33. 
Tennyson, Alfred, 145. 
Textiles, 27, 116. 
Texture, 17, 128. 
Thaxter, Celia, 91, 99, 157. 
Thayer, Abbott, 3, 69. 
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Thickness, 48. 

Third Year, General Plan for, 75-79. 

Thomas, Edith, 92. 

Thoreau, 96. 

Tints, III, 118, 122, 150, 154, 159. 

Titans, 127. 

Tomato, 97, Plate VIII. 

Tones, 16, 118, 159. 

Toothwort, 158. 

Top view, 45, 46, 47. 

Toy house, 147, 148. 

Trapezoid, 177. 

Trapezium, 177. 

Trees, 34, 36, Plate IX, 163. 

Trefoil, 153. 

Triangle, 78. 

Acute-angled, 176. 

Equilateral, 173. 

Isosceles, 174. 

Obtuse-angled, 176. 

Right-angled, 176. 

Scalene, 176. 
Triangular face, 50, 1 73, 1 75. 

prism, 172, 173. 
Triface comer, 168. 
Trunk, 36. 
Turned, 167. 

Turner, Ross, 69, 128, 157. 
Turnip, 97. 
Twining, 34. 
Type colors, 4. 

figures, 176. 

forms, 4, 13, Plates I, II, III, 26, 31, 

49> ^7, 70, 71, 75» 77-79» 108, 109, 
123, 137, 139-148, Plate XI, 165- 
179. 
shapes, 67. 

Unit of design, 27, 36-39, 7$, 78, 121, 122, 

158. 
Unity, 8, 23, 33, 40, 134. 



Values, 23, z/^ Plate III, 33. 

Van Dyck, 69. 

Vandergrift, Margaret, 153. 

Vanishing points, 15. 

Variety, 8, 22, 37. 

Vase form, 49, 71. 

Vases, 174; 

Vedder, Elihu, 69. 

Vegetables, 7, 75, y6, 97, Plate VIII, 174. 

Venation, 43. 

Venice, 103, 155. 

Vertex, 50, 174, 175. 

Vertical edge, 167. 

face, 22, 167. 

line, 114, 119. 
View, 49-51. 

Back, 46. 

Bottom, 46, 47. 

End, 46. 

Front, 45, 46, 47, 49-51- 

Geometric, 45. 

Sectional, 46. 

Side, 46. 

Top, 45, 46, 47, 49-51. 
Violet, 87, 157. 
Violet (color), 63, 71. 
Visible lines, 45, 46. 
Vulcan, 127. 

Wall-papers, 27, 55. 
Ware, William R., 12. 
Wash, 62, 63, 1 50. 

Blotted, 63. 

Flat, 62, III. 

Graded, 62. 
Water-colors, 61, 70, 1 11, 120, 121, 128, 1 50, 
159. 

How to use, 62. 
West, J. Walter, 163. 
Westminster Abbey, no. 
White, Symbolism of, 113. 
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Whittier, John G., 26, 99, 107, 116, 136. 
Width, 11,48. 
Wilkinson, Sir Gardner, 30. 
Willson, Harry, 58. 
Windows, 114. 
Woermann, Karl, 86. 
Woltmann, Alfred, 86. 
Woodbury, C. H., 69. 
Wordsworth, William, .157. 
Working-drawings, 44-48. 
lines, 45. 
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Womum, R. N., 30. 



Yellow, 63, 71. 
green, L50. 
orange, 122. 



Zigzag, in, 149. 
ZoSlogy, 69. 
Zufii Indians, 11 4* 
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